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EVERY ATHLETE NEEDS THIS 
“POWER-HOLD” BREAKFAST! 


Athletes! You know how important it is to have that 
keen-aliveness and ready, lasting energy so essential 
while in action! 

That’s why Shredded Wheat is the preferred break- 
fast on many a training table. Because it’s 100% whole 
wheat, you get an ideal balance of carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, vitamins, and mineral salts. These are the essen- 
tials that help produce vitality and staying power! 

Try crisp, delicious 
‘Shredded Wheat for to- 
morrow’s breakfast! And 
asa special “grip” on your 
appetite top it with fresh 
or canned fruits! 
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SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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Everybody’s Business 
An Editorial 


EARLY a hundred years ago,some 

poor weavers attempted to carve 

out a better world for themselves by 

’ trying a new way of supplying their 

daily wants. In narrow Toad Lane in 

Rochdale, near Manchester, England, they opened 

asmall store with the idea of operating for service 
instead of for profits. 

With a few precious pennies, each man and 
woman bought a share in the store. Each had one 
vote in electing the management. The customers of 
the store were its owners. The store’s profits were 
what they saved through buying together. These 
savings were divided among them in proportion to 
their purchases. 

Because they did not want the store merely for 
themselves but for the whole community, everyone 
was welcome to buy a share and join the society. As 
more consumers joined together, their societies 
opened new stores, factories, banks, newspapers, 
hospitals, funeral parlors, farms, and insurance com- 
panies. 

Today, there are over 130,000,000 people in the 
world who own shares and trade in these societies, 
known as consumer cooperatives. Cooperatives are 
basic in the economic life of Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia. They are powerful in Brit- 
ain, France, Ireland, Czechoslovakia, and Japan. In 
the U. S. A., their 2,000,000 members spend in co- 
operative enterprises over $300,000,000 a year. A 
great deal of cooperative growth has occurred in the 
last thirty years. 

Because the depression caused Americans to won- 
der if there was something wrong with our way of 
ding business, writings on the cooperative move- 
ment have flowered like dandelions. 

On the one hand, messiahs are promising that co- 
tperation opens a smooth and peaceful road to the 
land of plenty. On the other hand, panic-mongers 
denounce it as communistic and subversive. 


Another group says that cooperatives, plus educa- 
tion, labor organization, and political action will 
build a peaceful democratic society based upon serv- 
ice instead of profit. They believe that the coops and 
the state will eventually divide most business be- 
tween them, according to its character, but that the 
small independent business man will remain. 


‘Last year, President Roosevelt asked a commis- 
sion to study the cooperatives of the nations of Eu- 
rope, excepting Russia. Their report leads to the 
sober, non-controversial conclusion that the Roch- 
dale rules govern a conservative, practical form of 
business, which may successfully compete with but 
never wholly replace profit enterprise. Far from 
being subversive, cooperatives strengthen democ- 
racy. By increasing purchasing power, cooperatives 
frequently enlarge the market for profit business. 
They have a proud record of trust-busting. 


The greatest advantage of the cooperatives is their 
ability to avoid certain expenses which are implicit 
in private business. Their trade (and employment) 
is steadier than in private stores. They have no bad 
debts. Buying for a “known” market saves specula- 
tive costs. They have the loyal support of their 
patrons and they have to pay very little of their earn- 
ings to investors. 

At the same time, their democratic methods tend 
to repress the originality and daring which are the 
great assets of independent business men. Moreover, 
brilliant workers who can make money for them- 
selves are not always satisfied to work for a coopera- 
tive society. 

Business men who think more in terms of produc- 
tion than in terms of profit, as well as educators, the 
clergy, farm and labor leaders, and statesmen, are 
calling for more voluntary consumer societies in this 
country. Whether you intend to answer this call or 
to go into business on your own, the cooperative 
movement has something to teach you. 
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Question: Why all this talk about 
consumers’ cooperation? 

Answer: Two reasons. 1. War and 
depression makes people wonder if 
it might be a cure for their trouble. 
2. The movement is growing. 

Q. Why should I be interested in 
cooperation? 

A. Consumers’ cooperation claims, 
at the least, to save you money. It 
claims, at the most, to promise a 
peaceful, prosperous world, run for 
service instead of for money. The 
inescapable facts are that the move- 
ment has more active, enrolled mem- 
bers than the total population of the 
United States. It is richer than Henry 
Ford or the Aga Khan. And it is more 
powerful, in its way, than Hitler or 
Mussolini. 

Q. Will it really save me money? 

A. Some cooperatives have failed. 
Successful ones pay between 2% and 
6% rebates to members who buy 
goods at the market price. Savings 
are greater if the coop is competing 
with a trust. In a town in Finland, 
prices dropped 10% in all stores as 
soon as it was announced a coopera- 
tive would open, but this is an ex- 
treme example. 

Q. Will it really build a better 
world? 

A. Who can tell? At least in some 
countries it has made an excellent 
start. 

Q. What does cooperation mean? 

A. The word is left to us by the 
Romans. It means “working to- 
gether.” Teamwork. 

Q. Is a cooperative society any 
group of people working together? 

A. Broadly yes, but there are im- 
portant differences between those 
who buy or consume together, those 
who cooperate on production, and 
those who sell. Thus there are pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, selling or mar- 
keting cooperatives, and purchasing 
or consumer cooperatives. 

Q. What is a producers’ coop? 

A. Producers sometimes share 
ownership and control of the tools, 
buildings, and land, either on a farm 

or in a factory. You may like to read 
about the Delta Farm near Hill- 
house, Mississippi, or the garment 
factory, promoted by the Resettle- 
ment Administration, called Jersey 
Homesteads. 
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A Primer on Consumer Cooperatives 


Q. What about cooperative sell- 
ing? 

A. It is a form of collective bar- 
gaining. When manufacturers set up 
price-fixing agreements, they are 
“working together.” Trade unions 
are cooperative societies which sell 
their members’ labor. The best ex- 
amples of selling or marketing co- 
operatives are the thousands of 
farmers’ organizations which sell 
the products which each member has 
raised on his own land. 

Q. And what about consumers’ 
cooperatives? 

A. Their members may share the 
ownership and control of any sort of 
property which is doing a service 
for consumers: a filling station, a 
grocery or department store, a ware- 
house, a farm, a mill, or a hospital. 
Consumer coops may deal in credit, 
funerals, insurance, oil, food, hard- 
ware, clothing, farm supplies, houses, 
health. services, and power. 

Q. Do these different types of so- 
cieties overlap? 


if the selling cooperative represents 
the same people as the buying 
operative, there is no basic confli¢ 

. of interest, as in negotiations be 
tween farmers, or labor, and a con- 
sumer society. 

Q. Why do you say there is po 
basic conflict between consumer 
and labor? 

A. Because farmers and laborers 
are also the ultimate consumers, 

Q. What does ultimate consumer 
mean? 

A. Ultimate means last. Some con- 
sumers buy cooperatively in order 
to sell at a profit. Department stores 
and independent grocers have both 
been organized in this manner. Novy, 
if it will help a seller to make a good 
profit, he is willing to make goods 
scarce, to demand that less be pro- 
duced, or to refuse to sell as much 
as he can. The ultimate consumer, 
on the other hand, buys for himself, 
He wants goods to be as plentiful as 
air at the lowest possible cost. 

Q. Do you mean that a basic con- 
flict occurs when the selling group 
wants to create a scarcity, of benefit 
to themselves, and another group 
wishes to create plenty for every- 
body? 

A. You might put it that way, 
since our society is capable of pro- 
ducing a good living for every fam- 
ily, although this conflict may also 
resemble the old-fashioned battle 
between the haves and the have- 
nots. 


A. Yes. Credit un STORY OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS 


ions, which are really 
cooperative. banks, 
pool their members’ 
savings and make 
loans to their mem- 
bers at low interest 
rates. Thus they also 
produce, distribute 
and consume. Farm 
cooperators some- 
times share machin- 
ery, such as a harvest 
combine, they usual- 
ly sell their crops to- 
gether at the highest 
possible price, and 
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together, purchasing 
supplies for the farm 
as well as supplies for MEMBERS 
their families, at the cH Reure 

lowest possible price. 

Q. Isn’t there like- 
ly to be a conflict be- 
tween buying and 
selling societies? 

A. Sellers general- 
ly like high prices. 
Consumers want 
them low. One wants 
a profit. The other 
wants a service. But 
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Q. How does consumers’ coopera- 
tion plan to provide plenty for ev- 
erybody? 

A. Each local society makes a 
start at democratizing ownership 
and control of the common wealth 
by selling shares at low prices which 
everyone can afiord and by allow- 
ing each share-holder one vote 
apiece. As co-ops grow, they own 
farms, mills, papers, banks, schools 
which seek to provide the members 
with the best possible serv- 
ice in the greatest possible 
quantity at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Q. That sounds demo- 


cratic enough. Can anyone f R 


join? 

A. The world movement 
includes all nationalities, 
races, religions, political 
faiths, and occupations. 

Q. How many belong? 

A. There are 139,000,- 


UNITED STATES 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Only a few settlements of Swedes, 
Finns, Bohemians, Germans, and 
Hungarians succeeded in keeping co- 
operative societies alive. Fresh from 
the poverty of Europe, these people 
had learned that fortunes fell to the 
few; that the many could improve 
their lot only by working together. 

Q. Haven’t Americans learned that 
lesson? 

A. In the last twenty-five years, 
native Americans have learned 
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000 individual cooperators 
in 43 countries. 
Q. How old is the move- 
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creased. In a small town in France, 
the coop hired one dealer and bought 
his business, another left town, a 
third went bankrupt, and a fourth 
is still doing business at the old 
stand. English coops, when they buy 
a private business, generally hire all 
the employees with a raise in sal- 
ary. A director of the State Bank of 
Denmark says cooperatives mean 
more competition and lower profits 
for business, but they also mean 
steadier employment and 
better business in general. 

Q. Isn’t there a danger of 
a cooperative growing into 
a trust itself, operating for 
the benefit of a few in- 
siders, and stifling compe- 
tition? 

A. No, not as long as it 

provides: for inspection of 
books by any member, for 
annual elections of direc- 
tors, who may be. giving 


CERMANY 


SCANDINAVIA 





COOPERATIVES AROUND THE WORLD 


MEMBERSHIP IN 465,000 SOCIETIES 


EACH FICURE-500,000 MEMBERS 


unsatisfactory service, and 
for open membership, so 
that all may share its ben- 





ment? 

A. Consumer societies 
are as old as government, 
but the seed of the present 
formal organization of con- 
sumers into the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance 
is generally conceded to 
have sprouted at Rochdale, 
England, in 1844. Here was 
the proving ground of the 
famous Rochdale princi- 
ciples: democratic owner- 
ship and control, open 
membership, cash dealing, 
market prices, rebates ac- 
cording to purchases, sav- 
ings for growth and educa- 
tion, political and religious 
neutrality. When a coop- 
erative fails, the failure is 
generally blamed upon violation of 
these principles, but successful co- 
operatives have also broken all of 
these rules except, possibly, demo- 
cratic control and savings for 
growth. 

Q. What is the early history of co- 
operation in the United States? 

A. A successful cooperative move- 
ment flourished in New England, be- 
ginning in Boston, in 1845, but it fell 
to pieces shortly after the election 
of Lincoln. Efforts were made by the 
early farm granges and by several 
labor organizations to revive the 
idea, but the habit of thrift, which 
seems to be the heart of cooperative 
success, was not deeply imbedded in 
American life. While this nation, 
Tichest in the world, was booming, 
most Americans were more con- 
cerned making their own fortune 
than with cooperation. 
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From “Headline Books” (Foreign Policy Association) 
Cooperatives are still much stronger in Europe than else- 
where, but not in dictatorship countries. The movement has 
been practically destroyed in Germany and Italy. In the 

U. S. S. R., it is subordinate to the Communist Party. 


something about cooperation, be- 
cause they have developed their 
scattered cooperative societies into a 
powerful national movement. There 
are 789,100 individual members af- 
filiated with the Cooperative League 
of the United States, and there are 
possibly a million others unaffiliated. 
The cooperative wholesale societies 
have also established a central buy- 
ing office, National Cooperatives, 
Inc., in Chicago. 

Q. How much business do they do? 

A. Cooperative purchases exceed 
$300,000,000 a year, although two- 
thirds of this is composed of farm 
supplies bought by farm market co- 
operatives. 

Q. How does this 
growth affect business? 

A. In Sweden, where the coops 
smashed several trusts, the number 
of independent private dealers in- 


cooperative 
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efits. 

Q. Can’t these elections 
be controlled by insiders? 

A. Any election can be 
controlled by insiders un- 
less interested voters force 
an open contest. This is an 
imperfection common to all 
democracies, but the only 
alternative to change by 
ballot is change by force. 

Q. How does a coop get 
started? 

A. There has to be a 
source of discontent with 
the usual trade channels: 
high prices, poor quality, 
or faulty service. Second, 
there has to be an organ- 
izer who knows the practi- 
cal principles of operating 
a cooperative. 

Q. Who are the people who usual- 
ly form the coops? 

A. In the U. S., they have been 
sponsored by farm leaders, minis- 
ters, and social workers. A few labor 
unions have turned to the movement 
again in recent years and the CIO is 
said to be planning cooperatives in 
Ohio and Michigan. Unions are the 
backbone of the movement in Eng- 
land and in Scandinavia. The U. S. 
government has promoted coops 
with the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Department of 
Agriculture. Some coops are organ- 
ized by other cooperative societies, 
who open the business first and at- 
tract the members later. Occasion- 
ally, racketeers use the word “co- 
operative” to promote a swindle, but 
they are not bona fide cooperatives. 
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Q. Once it is organized. who runs 
the coop? 

A. The members elect directors 
who appoint a manager. The man- 
ager runs affairs in the interest of 
the consumer, and the directors are 
charged with checking up on him. 

Q. Can consumer cooperatives go 
into any form of business? 

A. They do much better in some 
lines than in others. Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb believe that many enter- 
prises, such as the utilities, are bet- 
ter suitec to public ownership than 
to coopei :tive ownership. There are 
also many _ services, particularly 
those which cater to fashion, which 
are better for independent enter- 
prise. 

Q. How many are needed to start 
a cooperative? 

A. It depends on what the society 
plans to do. For a department store, 
Consumer Distribution Corp. says 
that 5,000 members are necessary. 
A similar number is needed for a 
cooperative medical society. An oil 
cooperative can operate with a hand- 
ful of members. 

Q. Well, does one gas station make 
a cooperative movement? 

A. Almost. If one cooperative suc- 
ceeds, it soon has imitators. These 
may join forces in a regional society 
for wholesale purchasing or manu- 
facturing. Regional associations in 
turn develop into national and in- 
ternational associations. 

Q. What is the attitude of busi- 
ness men toward consumers’ coop- 
eration? 

A. Mixed. Some call it a menace 
to their livelihood and independence 
and wish to fight it. Others welcome 
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Courtesy Farm Credit Administration 


Most farm cooperatives in the United States were organized for marketing. Through 
cooperative purchasing, farmers are now making common cause with all consumers. 


the boost which increased purchas- 
ing power, through cooperation, 
will give production. Many are fol- 
lowing the advice voiced by Gordon 
Cook in Retailing and Printer’s Ink, 
to “adopt the coop strategy.” Their 
main opposition centers on tax ex- 
emption and government aid for co- 
operatives. But, says the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce: 


“Correction of inequities as a result 
of granting tax exemption to consum- 
ers’ cooperation and of allowing gov- 
ernment agencies to promote the 
movement will not solve other prob- 
lems which merchants face in their 
competition with cooperatives. Vigor- 
ous measures must be adopted by the 
merchants themselves. In the last anal- 
ysis, trade will be attracted to the 
merchant who runs a good store... . 











Courtesy Hardware Age 
Some business organizations fear that the spread of the cooperative movement will 
eliminate private retail and wholesale distribution, as suggested by this cartoon. 
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Consumers’ cooperatives, when oper- 
ated on their own merits, will be sub- 
jected to all the hazards that beset 
other forms of business enterprises. In 
addition, the cooperatives must face 
problems characteristically their own 
—maintaining support of members... 
promoting harmony among boards of 
directors ...and depending upon 
hired management .. . for initiative 
and foresight.” 

Q. How are cooperatives tax ex- 
empt? 

A. ‘All cooperatives pay property 
taxes but they usually escape cor- 
porate income taxes on the ground 
that their surplus income is not a 
profit but a savings by their patrons. 
England, in 1933, laid a tax on their 
undistributed surplus. 

Q. Do the cooperatives always 
increase purchasing power? 

A. The record shows that they 
generally enlarge the amount of 
goods that can be bought for a given 
sum of money. On the other hand, 
the charge is made that in Japan the 
low living costs developed by the 
cooperatives enabled large private 
industries to cut wages, with the re- 
sult that the standard of living 
among the Japanese employees was 
not improved. Finnish industry alse 
pays a notoriously low money wage 
but Finn cooperators live well. 

Q. Should governments help pro- 
mote cooperative organizations? 

A. Many cooperators are strongly 
opposed to government aid because 
they say the consumer becomes de- 
pendent upon it, instead of taking 
care of himself. They also fear the 
entrance of politics into the move- 
ment because political power can be, 
and has been, used to destroy co- 
operatives as well as to aid them. At 
the same time, cooperation in Japan, 
Norway, Denmark and elsewhere has 
benefited tremendously from gov- 
ernment aid. 
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Consumer Cooperation 
in the Headlines © 


COOPERATIVES 
(1) Seek World Peace 


Cooperative leaders throughout 
the world are joining forces to ad- 
vance the cause of international co- 
operation and good will. Five hun- 
dred delegates representing 25 na- 
tions assembled at Paris, France, in 
September for the 15th Congress of 
the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance. 

The International Cooperative 

Wholesale Society, a federation of 27 
national cooperative wholesalers, 
voted to open a cooperative buying 
agency in London to increase the 
flow of goods to cooperatives, which 
last year distributed $20,000,000 
worth of goods. At a time when for- 
eign nations have hampered trade 
with each other by high tariffs and 
other restrictions, the cooperatives 
are working to increase.the flow of 
international trade. American dele- 
gates to the Congress proposed the 
formation of an International Co- 
operative Petroleum Wholesale 
which would make available greater 
support for the processing and ship- 
ping of oil from American Coopera- 
tives to coops in Europe. This en- 
terprise got its start when recent 
shipments were made by Consumers 
Cooperative Association, North Kan- 
sas City, to coop wholesalers in 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and Es- 
tonia. 
The Congress dropped two coop 
principles—cash trading, and politi- 
cal neutrality—at the insistence of 
British cooperatives. They have built 
up a big credit business in household 
furnishings and have organized a 
Cooperative Party to combat legisla- 
tive attacks against the coops. 


COOPERATIVES 
(2) Take Over Greenbelt 


An experiment in government 
low-cost housing and cooperative 
business is being conducted in the 
new town of Greenbelt, Maryland, 
twelve miles from Washington, D.C. 

Greenbelt was planned and built 
by the Resettlement Administration, 
_as a model suburban town for peo- 
ple with low incomes. After the RA 
was abolished, the Farm Security 
Administration took charge of the 
project. Two other projects are under 
way near Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 
Greenbelt has a total of 885 new 
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homes. They are simple in design but 
contain many modern conveniences, 
and are located on well landscaped 
grounds. Apartments and houses will 
rent from $18 to $41 a month and 
residents will be selected from ap- 
plicants making between $1,000 and 
$2,000 yearly. Critics of New Deal 
spending say Greenbelt’s total cost 
of $14,227,000 is about double what 
it should have been. They say rents 
should average $30 a month in order 
to give the Government a reasonable 
return on its investment. 


States. Already the farmers own the 
trading post (general store), and all 
colonists must sell and buy products 
through a cooperative association. 
This prevents the colonists from cut- 
ting each other’s throats by dumping 
low-priced products on the market. 
However, colonists who raise su- 
perior products will receive a better 
price than the average. — 

Palmer, a Government-built town, 
was placed in the middle of the 
Matanuska colony, for the colonists. 
It has a large schoolhouse, one of the 
finest in Alaska, and excellent school 
teachers have been obtained. There 
is a hospital where colonists get spe- 
cial rates, and a creamery, hatchery, 
machine shop, barber shop, garage, 
blacksmith shop and other services. 
The Government will not allow a 








. Resettlement Administration 


lhe Resettlement Administration built modern homes at Greenbelt, Md., for 900 
middle class families employed in Washington, D. C. 


In order to have stores ready for 
Greenbelt’s citizens, the Government 
made an agreement with The Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation, 
founded by the late Edward A. Fi- 
ene. (See ‘““Who’s Who.’’) It will oper- 
ate a general merchandise store, a 
food and meat market, a drug store, 
a motion picture theater, a beauty 
parlor, a garage and service station, 
and other services which the com- 
munity of 900 families may need. All 
profits from these concerns will be 
turned over to a consumer coopera- 
tive when organized by the inhabi- 
tants. If this cooperative is success- 
ful Greenbelt may become a “non- 
profit town” in which all consumers 
share in the ownership and divide 
the surpluses of the businesses. 


COOPERATIVES 
(3) Run Alaska Colony 


Consumers and producers cooper- 
atives are making rapid headway in 
the Matanuska Colony of Alaska, 
built by the Government. In two 
years the town of Palmer should be 
entirely owned by these colonists, 
who were moved from the drought- 
ruined prairies of the Northwestern 


colonist to sell his farm without its 
permission. He can sell only if the 
buyer. swears to live on the land 
himself. This will keep out land spec- 
ulators who might try to buy up 
farms and hold them for a rise in 
prices. The Government wants col- 
onists who intend to make Alaska 
their home forever. 


COOPERATIVES 
(4) Cut Cost of Dying 


The cooperative principle of cut- 
ting the high cost of living has been 
applied with great success in reduc- 
ing the high cost of dying. Several 
years ago a group of farmers near 
Pella, Iowa, who found that exces- 
sive costs of burials wrecked family 
finances, organized a burial coopera- 
tive and are now conducting funerals 
at about half the regular price. 

Three hundred and fifty families 
signed up for the first burial coopera- 
tive. A building was rented, a li- 
censed embalmer employed, and a 
complete line of caskets and a hearse 
were purchased. The Pella coop 
now has 869 families. Nine other co- 
operative burial associations have 
been organized in Iowa. 
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Clusa 
Cooperative Distributors double-checks 
the quality of merchandise: in its lab- 
oratory and in the hands of its members. 


Atlas 


Atlas ‘a 
Crowded buildings in New York literally put a place in the sun in the shade. Few 
provide tenants with a solarium such as coop tenants provided themselves. 


Victor 
Malmstrom 


The C. C. S. cafeterias grew from 
one to ten in sixteen years, but 
only a small percentage of its pa- 
trons are numbered among. its 


4,500 members in New York City. 
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A Fast Trip Arou 


The Central Coope 

Wholesale at Superi 
consin, is celebrating ity 
tieth birthday in this $] 
warehouse which it 
from a firm which went 
rupt two years after it 
to give credit to the o 
tive. Its original 19 1 
societies have expanded 
stores and branches. Coe 
tribute hundreds of p 
labeled with their own 


< Royalty bows to 
operatives. This is § 
King Gustav on his way 
icate one of the new b 
ef the societies of 
third of his subjects are 
bers. King George of 
shows a similar frie 
the English societies, 
the Kingdom’s largest 
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ROYAL ARSENAL CO-Or 


LIEVING 


Cooperative 


we are 122 coopera- 
dormitories where 
work in the kitchen 
to cut food and lodg- 
to $15 a month, as at 
Ninety thousand col- 
mts belong to 150 
cooperatives, spending 
00 a year, mostly for 
rates they can afford. 


a Minneapolis dairy 
out its unionized em- 
in 1921, the truck 
organized the Franklin 
ive Creamery, which 

les a third of the 

ducts in the Twin 
Athough it is a con- 
weiety, the employees 
the organization. In 
years their customers 
ma growing interest 
iness which they own. 
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Courtesy Yale University Press 


Although cooperatives are opposed to using high-pressure selling methods, this 
World English store was not born to blush unseen. It is rightly proud of itself. 


Clusa 


The molds for these tires, made 
strictly to specifications, are owned 
by National Cooperatives, which 
takes half of the output of the fac- 
tory from which they are purchased. 


tt (BEETLES: 


Clusa 

+ The map of Ohio is dotted with coopera- 
tive insurance, oil, credit unions, power, 
buying offices, organized by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Association in Columbus. 
Atlas 
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A Deal In Wheat 


A Story by Frank Norris 


S SAM LEWISTON backed 
A the horse into the shafts of 
his buckboard and began 
hitching the tugs to the whiffletree, 
his wife came out from the kitchen 
door of the house and drew near, 
and stood for some time at the 
horse’s head, her arms folded and 
her apron rolled around them. For a 
long moment neither spoke. They 
had talked over the situation so long 
and so comprehensively the night 
before that there seemed to be noth- 
ing more to say. 

The time was late in the summer, 
the place a’ranch in southwestern 
Kansas, and Lewiston and his wife 
were two of a vast population of 
farmers, wheat growers, who at that 
moment were passing through a 
crisis—a crisis that at any moment 
might culminate in tragedy. Wheat 
was down to sixty-six. 

At length Emma Lewiston spoke. 

“Well,” she hazarded, looking 
vaguely out across the ranch toward 
the horizon, leagues distant; “well, 
Sam, there’s always that offer of 
brother Joe’s. We can quit—and go 
to Chicago—if the worst comes.” 

“And give up!” exclaimed Lewis- 
ton, running the lines through the 
torets. “Leave the ranch! Give up! 
After all these years!” 

His wife made no reply for the 
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moment. Lewiston climbed into the 
buckboard and gathered up the lines. 
“Well, here goes for the last try, 
Emmie,” he said. “Good-by, girl. 
Maybe things will look better in 
town today.” 

“Maybe,” she said gravely. She 
kissed her husband good-by and 
stood for some time looking after 
the buckboard traveling toward the 
town in a moving pillar of dust. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured at 
length; “I don’t know just how we’re 
going to make out.” 

When he reached town, Lewiston 
tied the horse to the iron railing in 
front of the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the 
ground floor of which was occupied 
by the post-office, and went across 
the street and up the stairway of a 
building of brick and granite—quite 
the most pretentious structure of the 
town—and knocked at a door upon 
the first landing. The door was fur- 
nished with a pane of frosted glass, 
on which, in gold letters, was in- 
scribed, “Bridges & Co., Grain Deal- 
ers.” 

Bridges himself, a middle-aged 
man who wore a velvet skull-cap 
and who was smoking a Pittsburg 
stogie, met the farmer at the counter 
and the two exchanged perfunctory 
greetings. 


Going was surprised to hear shouted 
from the other side of the pit: “Sell May 
at one-fifty.”’ 


“Well,” said Lewiston, tentatively, 
after awhile. 

“Well, Lewiston,” said the other, 
“T can’t take that wheat of yours at 
any better than sixty-two.” 

“Sixty-two.” 

“It’s the Chicago price that does 
it, Lewiston. Truslow is bearing the 
stuff for all he’s worth. It’s Truslow 
and the bear clique that stick the 
knife into us. The price broke again 
this morning. We’ve just got a wire.” 

“Good heavens,” murmured Lew- 
iston, looking vaguely from side to 
side. “That—that ruins me. I can't 
carry my grain any longer—what 
with storage charges and—and— 
Bridges, I don’t see just how I’m 
going to make out. Sixty-two cents 
a bushel! Why, man, what with this 
and with that it’s cost me nearly a 
dollar a bushel to raise that wheat, 
and now Truslow—” 

He turned away abruptly with a 
quick gesture of infinite discourage- 
ment. 

He went down the stairs, and 
making his way to where his buck- 
board was hitched, got in, and, with 
eyes vacant, the reins slipping and 
sliding in his limp, half-open hands, 
drove slowly back to the ranch. His 
wife had seen him coming, and met 
him as he drew up before the barn. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“Emmie,” he said as he got out of 
the buckboard, laying his arm across 
his shoulder, “Emmie, I guess we'll 
take up with Joe’s offer. We'll go to 
Chicago. We’re cleaned out!” 


II 


.. and said Party of the Second 
Part further covenants and agrees 
to merchandise such wheat in for- 
eign ports, it being understood and 
agreed between the Party of the First 
Part and the Party of the Second 
Part that the wheat hereinbefore 
mentioned is released and sold to the 
Party of the Second Part for export 
purposes only, and not for consump- 
tion or distribution» within the 
boundaries of the United States of 
America or of Canada. 

“Now, Mr. Gates, if you will sign 
for Mr. Truslow I guess that’ll be 
all,” remarked Hornung when he had 
finished reading. 

Hornung affixed his signature to 
the two documents and passed them 
over to Gates, who signed for his 
principal and client, Truslow—r, as 
he had been called ever since he had 
gone into the fight against Hornung’s 
corner—the Great Bear. Hornung'’s 
secretary was called in and wit 
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nessed the signatures, and Gates 
thrust the contract into his Glad- 
stone bag and stood up, smoothing 
his hat. 

“You will deliver the warehouse 
receipts for the grain,” began Gates. 

“Tll send a messenger to Trus- 
low’s office before noon,” interrupted 
Hornung. “You can pay by certified 
check through the [Illinois Trust 
people.” 

When the other had taken himself 
off, Hornung sat for some moments 
gazing abstractedly toward his office 
windows, thinking over the whole 
matter. He had just agreed to release 
to Truslow, at the rate of one dollar 
and ten cents per bushel, one hun- 
dred thousand out of the two million 
and odd bushels of wheat that he, 
Hornung, controlled, or actually 
owned. And for the moment he was 
wondering if, after all, he had done 
wisely in not goring the Great Bear 
to actual financial death. He had 
made him pay one hundred thousand 
dollars. Truslow was good for this 
amount. Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have put a prohibitive figure 
on the grain and forced the Bear 
into bankruptcy? True, Hornung 
would then be without his enemy’s 
money, but Truslow would have 
been eliminated from the situation, 
and that—so Hornung told himself 
—was always a consummation most 
devoutly, strenuously and diligently 
to be striven for. Truslow once dead 
was dead, but the Bear was never 
more dangerous than when des- 
perate. 

“But so long as he can’t get wheat,” 
muttered Hornung at the end of his 
reflections, “he can’t hurt me. And 
he can’t get it. That I know.” 

For Hornung controlled the situa- 
tion. So far back as the February 
of that year an “unknown bull” had 
been making his presence felt on the 
floor of the Board of Trade. By the 
middle of March the commercial 
reports of the daily press had begun 
to speak of “the powerful bull 
clique”; a few weeks later that 
legendary condition of affairs im- 
plied and epitomized in the magic 
words “Dollar Wheat” had been at- 
tained, and by the first of April, 


when the price had been boosted to ~ 


one dollar and ten cents a bushel, 
Hornung had disclosed his hand, and 
in place of mere rumours, the defi- 
nite and authoritative news that May 
wheat had been cornered in the 
Chicago pit went flashing around 
the world from Liverpool to Odessa 
and from Duluth to Buenos Aires. 
It was—so the veteran operators 
were persuaded — Truslow himself 
who had made Hornung’s corner 
possible. The Great Bear had for 
once over-reached himself, and, be- 
lieving himself all-powerful, had 
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FRANK NORRIS 
RANK NORRIS is the 


least known of the three 
writing Norrises of Cali- 
fornia, in spite of the fact 
that he is the best writer of 
the three. Brother Charles 
Gilman Norris is known for 
his novels with one-syllable 
titles, Bread, Salt, Seed, etc. 
Sister-in-law Kathleen Nor- 
ris is famous for her ap- 
parently inexhaustible list 
of romances with which she 
has been boosting book and 
magazine sales for years. 
But long before these other 
two got started on their 
roads to fame, Frank Norris had pub- 
lished The Octopus, The Pit, and Mc- 
Teague, had established himself as one of 
the best writers of the stirring times that 
marked the end of the old century, and 
had already met his untimely death. 
Benjamin Franklin Norris (born in 
Chicago in 1870) was educated at a San 
Francisco high school, the University of 
California, and Harvard. In Paris, where 
he went to study art, he met and knew 
the great Zola (Schol., Sept. 18), and 
became one of his true disciples. In fact, 
Norris has been called the American 
Zola. They both had the same creed about 
truth, justice and sincerity; they both 
wrote books taken from life as they saw 
it. And over the fireplace in his work- 
room Norris screwed a brass plate which 


read “Life is better than literature.” 

Norris’ first book, The Octopus, is 
about the stranglehold the railways ex- 
erted on the wheat raisers in California; 
his second, The Pit, is a powerful por- 
trayal of gambling in that very same 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
(You get a taste of this in “A Deal in 
Wheat,” reprinted here.) The author was 
at work on another book, The Wolf, to 
complete the trilogy of wheat, when he 
died at the age of thirty-two. Norris’ other 
important books include: Moran of the 
Lady Letty, a tale of adventure off the 
California coast; Blix, a love story; The 
Third Circle, a collection of stories; and 
McTeague, a story of the San Francisco 
slums, which was filmed with powerful 
effect a few years ago. 








hammered the price just the fatal 
fraction too far down. Wheat had 
gone to sixty-two—for the time, and 
under the circumstances, an abnor- 
mal price. When the reaction came 
it was tremendous. Hornung saw his 
chance, seized it, and in a few 
months had turned the tables, had 
cornered the product, and virtually 
driven the bear clique out of the 
pit. 

On the same day that the delivery 
of the hundred thousand bushels was 
made to Truslow, Hornung met his 
broker at his lunch club. 

“Well,” said the latter, ‘I see you 
let go that line of stuff to Truslow.” 

Hornung nodded; but the broker 
added: 

“Remember, I was against it from 
the very beginning. I know we’ve 
cleared up over a hundred thou’. I 
would have fifty times preferred to 
have lost twice that and smashed 
Truslow dead. Bet you what you like 
he makes us pay for it somehow.” 

“Huh!” grunted his _ principal. 
“How about insurance, and ware- 
house charges, and carrying ex- 
penses on that lot? Guess we’d have 
had to pay those, too, if we’d held 
on.” 

But the other put up his chin, 
unwilling to be persuaded. “I won’t 
sleep easy,” he declared, “till Trus- 
low is busted.” 


ITI 


Just as Going mounted the steps 
on the edge of the pit the great gong 
struck, a roar of a hundred voices 
developed with the swiftness of suc- 
cessive explosions, the rush of a 
hundred men surging downward to 
the centre of the pit filled the air 
with the stamp and grind of feet, a 
hundred hands in eager strenuous 
gestures tossed upward from out the 
brown of the crowd, the official re- 
porter in his cage on the margin of 
the pit leaned far forward with 
straining ear to catch the opening 
bid, and another day of battle was 
begun. 

Since the sale of the hundred thou- 
sand bushels of wheat to Truslow 
the “Hornung crowd” had steadily 
shouldered the price higher until on 
this particular morning it stood at 
one dollar and a half. That was 
Hornung’s price. No one else had any 
grain to sell. 

But not ten minutes after the 
opening, Going was surprised out of 
all countenance to hear shouted from 
the other side of the pit these words: 

“Sell May at one-fifty.” 

Going was for the moment touch- 
ing elbows with Kimbark on one side 
and with Merriam on the other, all 
three belonging to the “Hornung 
crowd.” Their answering challenge 
of “Sold” was as the voice of one 
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man. They did not pause to reflect 
upon the strangeness of the circum- 
stances. (Thai was for afterward.) 
Their response to the offer was as 
unconscious as reflex action and 
almost as rapid, and before the pit 


was well aware of what had hap- 


pened the transaction of one thou- 
sand bushels was down upon Going’s 
trading-card and fifteen hundred 
dollars had changed hands. But here 
was a marvel—the whole available 
supply of wheat cornered, Hornung 
master of the situation, invincible, 
unassailable; yet behold a man will- 
ing to sell, a Bear bold enough to 
raise his head. 

“That was Kennedy, wasn’t it, who 
made that offer?” asked Kimbark, 
as Going noted down the trade— 
“Kennedy, that new man?” 

“Yes; who do you suppose he’s 
selling for; who’s willing to go short 
at this stage of the game?” 

“Maybe he ain’t short.” 

“Short! Great heavens, man; 
where’d he get the stuff?” 

“Blamed if I know. We can ac- 
count for every handful of May. 
Steady! Oh, there he goes again.” 

“Sell a thousand May at one-fifty.” 
This time it was evident that he 
was attacking the Hornung crowd 
deliberately, for, ignoring the jam 
of traders that swept toward him, he 
looked across the pit to where Going 
and Kimbark were shouting “Sold! 
Sold!” and nodded his head. 

A second time Going made memo- 
randa of the trade, and either the 
Hornung holdings were increased by 
two thousand bushels of May wheat 
or the Hornung bank account swelled 
by at least three thousand dollars of 
some unknown short’s money. 

Of late—so sure was the bull 
crowd of its position—no one had 
even thought of glancing at the in- 
spection sheet on the bulletin board. 
But now one of Going’s messengers 
hurried up to him with the an- 
nouncement that this sheet showed 
receipts at Chicago for that morning 
of twenty-five thousand bushels, and 
not credited to Hornung. Some one 
had got hold of a line of wheat over- 
looked by the “clique” and was 
dumping it upon them. 

“Wire the Chief,” said Going over 
his shoulder to Merriam. This one 
struggled out of the crowd, and on 
a telegraph blank scribbled: 

“Strong bear movement — New 
man — Kennedy — Selling in lots of 
five contracts — Chicago receipts 
twenty-five thousand.” 

The message was despatched, and 
in a few moments the answer came 
back, laconic, of military terseness: 
“Support the market.” 

At the close of the session they had 
bought in the twenty-five thousand 
bushels of May. Hornung’s position 


was as stable as a rock, and the price 
closed even with the opening figure 
—one dollar and a half. 

But the morning’s work was the 
talk of all La Salle Street. Who was 
back of the raid? What was the 
meaning of this unexpected selling? 
For weeks the pit trading had been 
merely nominal. Truslow, the Great 
Bear, from whom the most serious 
attack might have been expected, 
had gone to his country seat at Ge- 
neva Lake, in Wisconsin, declaring 
himself to be out of the market en- 
tirely. He went bass-fishing every 
day. 


IV 


On a certain day toward the mid- 
dle of the month, at a time when the 
mysterious Bear had unloaded some 
eighty thousand bushels upon Hor- 
nung, a conference was held in the 
library of Hornung’s home. His 
broker attended it, and also a clean- 
faced, bright-eyed individual whose 
name of Cyrus Ryder might have 
been found upon the pay-roll of a 
rather well-known detective agen- 
cy. For upward of half an hour after 
the conference began the detective 
spoke, the other two listening atten- 
tively, gravely. 

“Then, last of all,” concluded Ry- 
der, “I made out I was a hobo, and 
began stealing rides on the Belt Line 
Railroad. Know the road? It just cir- 
cles Chicago. Truslow owns it. Yes? 
Well, then I began to catch on. I no- 
ticed that cars of certain numbers— 
thirty-one nought thirty-four, thir- 
ty-two one ninety—well, the num- 
bers don’t matter, but anyhow, these 
cars were always switched onto the 
sidings by Mr. Truslow’s main ele- 
vator D soon as they came in. The 
wheat was shunted in, and they were 
pulled out again. Well, I spotted one 
car and stole a ride on her. Say, look 
here, that car went right around the 
city on the Belt, and came back to 
D again, and the same wheat in her 
all the time. The grain was re-in- 
spected—it was raw, I tell you—and 
the warehouse receipts made out 
just as though the stuff had come in 
from Kansas or Iowa.” 

“The same wheat all the time!” in- 
terrupted Hornung. 

“The same wheat — your wheat, 
that you sold to Truslow.” 

“Great snakes!’’ ejaculated Hor- 
nung’s broker. “‘Truslow never took 
it abroad at all.” 

“Took it abroad! Say, he’s just 
been running it around Chicago, 
’round an’ ’round, so you’d think it 
was a new lot, an’ selling it back to 
you again.” 

“No wonder we couldn’t account 
for so much wheat.” 

“Bought it from us at one-ten, and 
made us buy it back—our own wheat 
—at one-fifty.” 





Hornung and his broker looked at 
each other in silence for a moment. 
Then all at once Hornung struck the 
arm of his chair with his fist and ex- 
ploded in a roar of laughter. The 
broker stared for one bewildered 
moment, then followed his example. 

“Sold! Sold!” shouted Hornung al- 
most gleefully. “Upon my soul it’s as 
good as a Gilbert and Sullivan show. 
And we—Oh, Lord! Billy, shake on 
it, and hats off to my distinguished 
friend, Truslow. He’ll be President 
some day. Hey! What? Prosecute 
him? Not I.” 

‘“He’s done us out of a neat hatful 
of dollars for all that,” observed the 
broker, suddenly grave. 

“Billy, it’s worth the price.” 

“We’ve got to make it up some- 
how.” 

“Well, tell you what. We were go- 
ing to boost the price to one seventy- 
five next week, and make that our 
settlement figure.” 

“Can’t do it now. Can’t afford it.” 

“No. Here; we’ll let out a big link; 
we'll put wheat at two dollars, and 
let it go at that.” 

“Two it is, then,” said the broker. 


V 


The street was very dark and ab- 
solutely deserted. It was a district on 
the “South Side,’ not far from the 
Chicago River, given up largely to 
wholesale stores, and after nightfall 
was empty of all life. The echoes 
slept but lightly hereabouts, and the 
slightest footfall, the faintest noise, 
woke them upon the instant and sent 
them clamouring up and down the 
length of the pavement between the 
iron shuttered fronts. The only light 
visible came from the side door of a 
certain “Vienna” bakery, where at 
one o’clock in the morning loaves of 
bread were given away to any who 
should ask. Every evening about 
nine o’clock the outcasts began to 
gather about the side door. The 
stragglers came in rapidly, and the 
bread line began to form. By mid- 
night it was usually some hundred 
yards in length, stretching almost 
the entire length of the block. 

Toward ten in the evening, his 
coat collar turned up against the fine 
drizzle that pervaded the air, his 
hands in his pockets, his elbows grip- 
ping his sides, Sam Lewiston came 
up and silently took his place at the 
end of the line. 

Unable to conduct his farm upon a 
paying basis at the time when Trus- 
low, the “Great Bear,’”’ had sent the 
price of grain down tosixty-two cents 
a bushel, Lewiston had turned over 
his entire property to his creditors, 
and, leaving Kansas for good, had 
abandoned farming, and had left his 
wife at his sister’s boarding-house in 
Topeka with the understanding that 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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i THE COURSE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS r 





Tour of Western States Shows 
President Still Popular 


Did President Roosevelt’s losing 
battle for his Supreme Court reor- 
ganization bill weaken his popularity 
with the voters? Will he revive this 
pill later? Will the controversy over 
Justice Hugo L. Black’s Ku Klux 
Klan connections turn Catholics, 
Jews, and Negroes against the New 
Deal? 

President Roosevelt sought an 
answer to these questions in 


on the Columbia River, the President 
defended his policy of cheap elec- 
tricity for all. He rejected plans of 
business groups to establish huge in- 
dustries near the dam to utilize its 
cheap power. Instead, he supported 
the idea that Bonneville power 
should be distributed widely to small 
towns and farm homes in the North- 
west, thereby aiding larger sections 
of the country. In this speech he again 
promised that the Government 
budget would be balanced by next 


favorable New Deal decisions? Or 
will an unfavorable decision on some 
important case cause the President to 
revive his reorganization plan to add 
six Justices to the Court? This plan 
was defeated in Congress last Sum- 
mer after the Court reversed its 
earlier stand and started favoring 
the New Deal. (See Schol., Constitu- 
tion Number, Sept. 25.) 

Several very important cases must 
be decided soon: 1. Top importance 
is given to suits by power compa- 
nies in an effort to prevent 





his ten-day Western trip. Ob- 
servers were also anxious to 
see whether the President 
would open fire on Democratic 
Senators who opposed the 
Court bill and other New Deal 
legislation. Reports from the 
“Western front” seem to indi- 
cate that the President and his 
opponents are all even at pres- 
ent. Even opposition newspa- 
pers admitted that he had lost 
very little of his popularity 
in the West. The Court plan 
defeat cost him slight personal 
influence because the masses 
of voters did not get very 
stirred up about it. This lack 
of interest will probably pre- 
vent the President from re- 
viving the plan, but it also 
will block efforts of his op- 
ponents to use the defeat 
against him. With some ex- 
ceptions, most voters were re- 
ported to be taking the Black- 
Klan episode rather calmly. 
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the Federal Government from 
providing money for the con- 
struction of publicly owned 
power plants. This case will 
affect more than 50 public 
power projects for which the 
Government has_ provided 
$51,000,000 in its program of 
providing cheap power and 
forcing private companies to 
keep their rates low. 2. A sim- 
ilar case involves the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s plan to 
extend its sale of cheap power 
to eight southern states. 3. 
Cases invoiving the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, which 
was upheld by the Court last 
Summer. The act gives labor 
the right to organize unions 
and bargain collectively over 
wages and hours with em- 
ployers. These new cases con- 
cern the methods used in 
carrying out the act’s pro- 
visions. These, and _ other 
cases, involve the Govern- 








They felt that the President 
would not have appointed 
Black if he had known more 
about his Klan record. Many, how- 
ever, accused Mr. Roosevelt of care- 
lessness in this matter. 

Throughout his trip the President 
made no direct references to the 
three outstanding Western opponents 
of his court plan. While in Wyoming 
the President’s party was visited by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, who 
hurried back home from Chicago and 
appeared as an uninvited guest. The 
President greeted this court plan foe 
with a “Hello, Joe, glad to see you,” 
and that was all. Two other oppo- 
nents, Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
and Senator Burke of Nebraska were 
not on hand. In other stops on the 
way to Seattle the President declared 
he would continue his New Deal pro- 
gram of aid to farmers, workers, and 
the unemployed, but warned that the 
€asy spending policy must be curbed 
Shortly. Standing at the Govern- 
Ment’s huge new dam at Bonneville 
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OUT FOR FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


year. With the national debt hover- 
ing around $37,000,000,000, and de- 
mands for more spending coming 
from farmers and the unemployed, 
this task will not be an easy one. 
The President made a one-day 
courtesy visit to Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, where he was entertained by 
the Lieutenant Governor of that far- 
thest-west Canadian province. 


Supreme Court Convenes 
for Important Year 


Nine black-robed Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court have 
returned from their vacations and 
are again stepping back into the 
spotlight of national news. Our high- 
est Court began its regular eight 
months term early in October, and 
we may get the answers to some im- 
portant questions in the near future. 
Will the Court continue its string of 


ment’s right to regulate prob- 
lems which it considers na- 
tional in importance. Does our 
Constitution give it this power? It is 
the job of the Supreme Court to an- 
swer this question. 

The question of whether the fed- 
eral courts were crowded so badly 
with cases as to need the fifty new 
judges that President Roosevelt 
called for in his reorganization bill 
was reopened by a report from Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. The 
Chief Justice said the courts were not 
as crowded as the Administration 
claimed them to be, but added that 
sixteen new judges were needed. He 
implied that several vacancies ex- 
isted that the President had delayed 
filling at the same time he was calling 
for new judges. Attorney General 
Cummings termed the Hughes report 
an argument in favor of portions of 
the President’s reorganization bill, 
because it admitted that certain 
Courts were crowded with cases. 
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Black Admits Klan Link, 


Denies Intolerance 


A nation-wide radio audience 
heard Associate Justice Hugo L. 
Black of Alabama admit last week 
his former membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan and insist that his public 
record as a Senator refuted charges 
that he stood for the Klan’s program 
of religious bigotry. (Schol., Oct. 9.) 

“T did join the Klan,” he said. “I 
later resigned.’ He further insisted 
that he never rejoined while a Sen- 
ator and did not now consider him- 
self a member of the Klan although 
an unsolicited life-membership card 


{Bud 


ance now as a member of the Su- 
preme Court... .” 

Albert Levitt, who has filed a suit 
to prevent Justice Black from taking 
his post, believes his statement on the 
Klan should satisfy all “fair-minded 
American citizens.’’ But he insists 
that it is illegal for the Justice to oc- 
cupy the post vacated by the retire- 
ment of Associate Justice Van De- 
vanter. He says that Van Devanter 
retired with full pay, under a law 
passed while Black was a member 
of the Senate. The Constitution says 
a member of Congress cannot benefit 
from a law he voted for. 





Acme. 


Reporters hung on Justice Black’s words because of nation-wide interest in his case. 


had been sent him. “I never used it. 
I did not even keep it,” he added. 

Throughout his speech the Justice 
emphasized his opposition to any 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, or anti- 
Negro movement. He asserted that 
after his radio broadcast was con- 
cluded, he would consider the issue 
closed, as far as he was concerned. 
When the Court convened on Octo- 
ber 4, Justice Black took his seat. 

Senators O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
and Wheeler of Nebraska, opponents 
of the President’s Court bill, said 
they were satisfied with Black’s 
speech. Senator Borah, Republican 
of Idaho, expressed hope that the 
“subject will be dropped.” According 
to Edward E. Strong, general secre- 
tary of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, the general attitude of the 
Negro population of Birmingham, 
Alabama, toward Black was one of 
sympathy. 

Most newspapers were highly crit- 
ical. Said the Republican N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune, “Mr. Justice Black’s 
whole conduct... . has been that of a 
coward ... he has skulked and run 
away.” Declares the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, independent Democratic pa- 
per, “His public repudiation .. . 
comes too late to justify his accept- 
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Plans Completed for U. S. 
Count of Jobless 


Plans are being completed for a 
count of the unemployed workers of 
the United States. This census, which 
was authorized by Congress during 
its last session, will be directed by a 
Republican, John D. Biggers, presi- 
dent of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. 

President Roosevelt, who appoint- 
ed Mr. Biggers, has authorized the 
spending of as-‘much as $5,000,000 on 
the census. Registration blanks will 
be distributed by the Post Office De- 
partment to some 31,000,000 homes. 
Then, mail carriers will collect these 
blanks after helping the unemployed 
fill them out. The census should be 
completed by next December. 

This plan of a “voluntary census” 
has been criticized by many experts 
and by the press. Remarks the N. Y. 
World-Telegram: “. . . . some people 
who get blanks won’t return them. 
Many won’t understand them. Many, 
even with the help of the mail car- 
riers, will supply inaccurate infor- 
mation. Many, who are unemployed 
will never get blanks, simply because 
they have no permanent homes at 
which to receive mail.” 











C.1.0.-A.F.L. Struggle 


Rages on Pacific Coast 


A struggle between rival labo 
unions has been giving Pacific coast 
shipping men a headache for severa] 
months. Longshoremen, who unload 
ships, and the teamsters, who hau 
goods from the docks, are battling 
for control over the warehousemen, 
who store the goods. Leader of the 
longshoremen is Harry Bridges, who 
wants to bring all western maritime 
workers into John L. Lewis’ C. I. 0, 
Opposing him is Dave Beck, leader of 
the A. F. of L. teamsters’ union 

To fight C. I. O. organization 
among warehousemen, Beck called 
his teamsters out on strike. Their re- 
fusal to handle goods unloaded by 
longshoremen has tied up traffic and 
kept many ships idle on the Pacific 
coast. The National Labor Relations 
Board was asked to hold an election 
and see whether the warehousemen 
favored the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L, 
The Board said an election was un- 
necessary because the C. I. O. al- 
ready had a majority. 

Ruth Finney, a Scripps-Howard 
Staff Writer, presents another side of 
the present struggle. She says the 
A. F. of L. is using the powerful 
teamsters’ union to fight C. I. O. or- 
ganization among maritime, agricul- 
ture, and oil workers, and that em- 
ployers are giving the A. F. of L. aid 
in order to crush the C. I. O. She sup- 
ports this argument by showing that 
employers are signing “closed shop” 
agreements with the A. F. of L.A 
“closed shop” agreement means that 
workers must join the union in or- 
der to get a job. 


Lawyers Reply to 
Roosevelt’s Criticisms 


Embattled lawyers stood in Kan- 
sas City last week and fired volleys 
of criticism at President Roosevelt 
and his New Deal. The occasion was 
the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association. President Frederick 
H. Stinchfield of the Association 
hotly disputed Mr. Roosevelt's 
charge, made in his Constitution 
Day speech, that lawyers had sought 
to block progress. 

After charging that Justice Hugo 
L. Black was a “sample” of the kind 
of Justices that the President would 
appoint to the Court, the Bar Associ- 
ation prepared a fight to the finish 
against any revival of the Court re- 
organization plan. Although the 
members defeated a proposal to in- 
vestigate Justice Black’s Ku Klu 
Klan connections, a substitute res0- 
lution was approved asking the Set- 
ate to hold public hearings on future 
appointments. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





labor 
veal Hitler-Mussolini Want 
rload Peace—At Their Terms 
haul Adolf Hitler, Fiihrer of Germany 
ULINg was busy a fortnight ago entertain- 
men, ing a visitor from Rome—Premier 
f the Benito Mussolini. And what the two 
we dictators said and did during their 
itime four-day visit was of great interest 
I. 0, to European statesmen. 
era After watching a display of Ger- 
many’s military might, and visiting 
tee: huge German armament plants in 
alled Essen, both dictators paused long 
r te enough to express their desire for 
d by peace. At a huge mass meeting in 
c and Berlin, Mussolini boldly announced 
acific that hundreds of Italians had died in 
ations Spain fighting for General Franco’s 
ection Rebel forces, and said that Italy and 
emen Germany would continue to stand 
of L. as a bulwark against Russian Com- 
S un- munism. (Schol., Sept. 25.) Both Hit- 
). al- ler and Mussolini warned the world 
that the Italo-German alliance could 
ward not be smashed. Mussolini insisted 
ide of that fascism was the purest democ- 
s the racy, and said that all Europe would 
verful be fascist in the future. Both dicta- 
OD. or- tors paused again to pay their re- 
ricul- spects to the cause of world peace. 
t em- This mixed chorus of the dogs of war 
L. aid and the doves of peace was, to say 
> sup- the least, slightly confusing to world 
g that observers. What do Italy and Ger- 


many want? 

_ They want peace, if they can have 
it at their own terms. They want to 
break up British-French unity and 
replace it by a Four-Power “bloc” in 
which Italy and Germany — the 
“Rome-Berlin axis’”—will have a 
leading role. To please the French, 
they might consent to let Poland join 
this “bloc.” But they would insist on 
leaving Russia out. (Schol., Oct. 9.) 
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Britain & France Seek End to 
Spanish Intervention 


With an eye on the Hitler-Musso- 
lini talks in Germany, both Britain 
and France have taken a step toward 
ending foreign meddling in the Span- 
ish Civil War. They have sent a joint 
note to Mussolini inviting Italy to a 
parley. Back of this polite note is the 
French threat to open her border to 
aid the Spanish Loyalists if Italy does 
not stop sending “volunteers” to help 
General Franco’s rebels. 


At this time, there is no indication 
that Italy will agree to discuss the 
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Klux withdrawal of “volunteers.” Musso- 
. lini has publically supported Gen- 


eral Franco, and the Italian news- 
Papers stressed the fact that a defeat 
for Franco would be a blow to fascist 
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prestige and power in Europe. 
(Schol., Sept. 25.) The French fear 
that a Franco victory would give 
Italy and Germany a hold on Spain. 
And British business interests real- 
ize that Italy and Germany will gain 
control over Spain’s mineral re- 
sources if Franco wins. 

One fact aids Britain and France 
in their effort to settle the Spanish 
trouble peacefully. This fact is that 
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Thomas in Detroit News 


BETTER IN OPERA THAN IN 
POLITICS 


the German Army and Foreign Of- 
fice believe it will take at least 100,- 
000 more troops to smash the Loyal- 
ists and they don’t want to become 
that deeply involved in Spain. Their 
opposition may put a check to Hit- 
ler’s ambitions for the time being, 
and cause Mussolini to soften his at- 
titude. Rumors that Italy is having 
trouble completing her conquest of 
Ethiopia continue to appear. Musso- 
lini has 425,000 workers and soldiers 
in Ethiopia and he hopes to gain 
British financial assistance in devel- 
oping the country. If it is true that 
Italian troops are being massacred 
by rebellious natives, he may change 
his Spanish policy in order to obtain 
aid in holding Ethiopia. 

In Spain, both armies opened hard 
drives on several fronts. Near Madrid 
the Loyalists gained slightly, while 
in the northeast a savage battle was 
being waged for control of roads 
leading to France. 


League Acts On Chinese 
and Spanish Conflicts 


Twenty-three nations have con- 
demned Japan’s ruthless airplane 
raids on Chinese cities, but the 
League of Nations has failed to take 
any further steps to halt Japanese 


aggression. Condemnation of Japan 


was voted by the Far Eastern Ad- 





visory Committee after the New 
Zealand representative and Foreign 
Minister Litvinoff of Russia blasted 
the effort of Britain’s Viscount Cran- 
borne to soften the tone of the reso- 
lution. As finally written, it declared: 
“No excuse can be made for such acts, 
which have aroused horror and in- 
dignation throughout the world.’ The 
League Assembly later approved this 
resolution and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull gave American ap- 
proval to it. In a reply to an Ameri- 
can note of protest Japan indicated 
that her bombing raids would con- 
tinue because they were a “military 
necessity.” 

Turning to the Spanish Civil War, 
the League Assembly finally pro- 
duced the strongest resolution yet 
offered on the “Little World War” 
now being fought in that nation. The 
resolution backs up the British- 
French attempt to get Italy to with- 
draw her “volunteers” from General 
Franco’s army and hints that if “im- 
mediate withdrawal of non-Spanish 
troops .. . cannot be obtained in the 
near future, members of the League 
who are parties to the non-interven- 
tion agreement will consider ending 
the non-intervention policy.’ This 
policy was started by Britain and 
France at the beginning of the Civil 
War but it has not prevented foreign 
nations from taking part in the Span- 
ish war. If the policy is now dropped 
France and Britain may begin sup- 
plying arms to the Loyalists in op- 
position to Germany and Italy. 

After condemning Japanese bomb- 
ings, the Far Eastern Committee 
moved cautiously in appointing a 
sub-committee to study the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Efforts are being 
made to limit this committee to na- 
tions with business interests in the 
Far East. China objects to this. She 
wants a committee representing 
many members of the League and 
demands strong condemnation by the 
League of Japanese aggression simi- 
lar to the Spanish resolution. Since 
Japan does not belong to the League 
and insists that other nations have 
no business investigating her Chinese 
venture, observers don’t think a mere 
“resolution” will do much good. And 
many League officials think it is too 
weak at present to take a firmer 























stand. More definite steps were taken, 


however, to aid the fight against the 


dangerous cholera epidemic in China. 
League experts reported that China 
had scant resources to fight this dis- 


ease, and her only factory making 
anti- epidemic serum had been 


bombed. 
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Public Urged to Boycott 
Japanese Goods 


Japan’s widespread bombing of 
undefended Chinese cities is arous- 
ing much indignation. Besides official 
protests from Britain, the United 
States, and other governments, pri- 
vate individuals and associations in 
several nations are taking action 
against the Japanese. 

The National Council of Labor, in 


+ 
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London, approved a plan to boycott 
Japanese goods and asked the Gov- 
ernment to invite American cooper- 
ation. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided at a boycott mass-meeting. 
In America, The Nation, liberal 
weekly, called for a consumer’s boy- 
cott of Japan’s products. “To be ef- 
fective,” it said, “a boycott must be 
directed primarily against silk be- 
cause ... the United States takes 85 
per cent of Japan’s exported silk.... 
A boycott against silk dresses should 
not present, any great difficulties, 
since excellent rayon dresses may be 
obtained in any style and at any 
price.” 

An important step against Japan 
was taken by the British Govern- 
ment itself, when the Air Ministry 
approved the sale of British-made 
airplanes to China. British business- 
men have demanded that the Gov- 
ernment take steps to protect British 
property in China and collect dam- 
ages from the Japanese. 


British.Offiicals Killed By 
Palestine Arabs 

Two British officials have been 
killed in the latest outbreak of vio- 


lence in troubled Palestine. James 
Yelland Andrews, District Commis- 
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sioner and an important official in 
the Palestine government, and Peter 


R. McEwan, a British police con- 


stable, were murdered while leaving 
a church in Nazareth. Police said the 
assassins were Arabs. Leading Arab 
officials condemned this act of vio- 
lence, and urged Arabs to keep the 
peace. Recently several Arab leaders 
have been murdered for being too 
lukewarm in supporting the Arab 
drive for independence. 

Acting swiftly, police ar- 
rested 106 Arabs, and British 
officials prepared to place the 
country under strict military 
rule. Since 1920 outbreaks 
have been frequent as the 
British have struggled to set- 
tle the bitter fight between 
Arabs and Jews for control 
of Palestine. In their latest 
attempt to solve the Palestine 
puzzle, the British proposed a 
three-way division of the 
country, giving the Arabs and 
Jews separate states, and 
leaving a British-controlled 
corridor between them. This 
plan has not pleased either 
side, and the League of Na- 
tions Council cautiously gave 
Britain further time to study 
the scheme. The League has 
final authority because Brit- 
ain’s Palestine mandate (con- 
trol) was authorized by the 
League after Palestine was 
wrested from Turkey. 








Marcus in N. Y. Times 


THE NEW ARMY GAME 


Mexican Six-Year Plan 
Faces Revolt Threat 


Rumblings of political unrest are 
disturbing our Southern neighbor— 
Mexico. Recently General Saturnino 
Cedillo, former conservative Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, resigned when 
he disagreed with the liberal policies 
of President Lazaro Cardenas. Gen- 
eral Cedillo has the only private army 











in his home state of San Luis Potosi, 
The General says he won't start 
trouble if the government lets him 
alone. Officials say they will leave 
him alone, but are keeping troops 
ready just to be safe. 

There is danger, however, of fu- 
ture trouble. Since 1934 President 
Cardenas has been carrying out his 
Six-Year Plan to place certain in- 
dustries under government owner- 
ship and control, and to distribute 
large estates to the landless peasants, 
This program has aroused the bitter 
opposition of businessmen and land- 
owners. Business has fought.particu- 
larly against a federal law allowing 
the government to take property 
and pay the owners over a period of 
ten years. Lately, the Mexican Su- 
preme Court ruled against a similar 
state law and declared payment for 
property should be made immedi- 
ately. The Court is now busy testing 
the legality of the federal law. If con- 
servative businessmen and landown- 
ers cannot slow down the Six-Year 
Plan, there may be trouble. 


Balked At Shanghai, 
Japan Gains In North 


Japanese officers have an interest- 
ing explanation for their failure to 
drive Chinese troops out of the 
Shanghai area. They explain that the 
Chinese troops are so ignorant of 
military tactics that they don’t know 
when to retreat and hold their 
trenches even when threatened with 
an encircling movement. At any rate, 
Japanese attacks have hit solid 
masses of Chinese troops in the 
Chapei section of Shanghai. 

In the north, affairs were going 
more smoothly for Japan’s forces. 
Progress was reported in drives on 
Suiyuan Province, Shansi Province, 
and along the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
road. 


Tension between Russia and Japan 
was increased after Soviet officials 
warned the Japanese that even “ac- 
cidental” bombing of Russian prop- 
erty would not be tolerated. 


Pronunciation Key 
To Names in This Issue 


Vowel sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa, 
éve, énd, ice, ill, toe, 6rb, ddd, food, foot, 
cube, arn, up, oil, out. Consonant sounds: 
this, thin, sing.In foreign words: ii—F rench 
u, German ii; 6 erman 6, oe; y at end 
of syllable—French liquid 1; k—German 
guttural ch; n—French nasal m or n. 
words of more than one syllable, accented 
syllables are italicized. 

ardenas, Lazaro, la-zd-r6 cdr-da-nas | 
Cedillo, Saturnino, si-tdor-né-n6 sa-dél-yo 
Kagawa, Toyohiko, t6-yé-hé-k6 ka-gd-wa 
Kollektivhus, kdl-lék-tév-hoos 
Kooperativa. Forbundet, kop-ra-té-vé 
for-biin-dét 
Litvinoff, lit-vé-nof ’ 

San Luis Potosi. san 160-és p6-to-sé 
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in Mexico and is practically supreme 
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FILL ‘ER UP 


A Radio Play 


By Pauline Gibson 
and Martin Rudd 


The incidents in this play are based 
upon the true history of several oil co- 
operatives of the Middle West. Names, 
places, and characters, however, are 
wholly fictitious. 


Effect: Fade in on the sharp roar of 
amotor car. Brakes screech and wheels 
churn in gravel as car comes to a stop. 
Two blasts of auto horn, staccato and 
rhythmic. These set the pace for the 
dialog which is carried on in a sing- 
song manner with special voices to 
each side. The effect is of many motor- 
ists and many attendants 

Horn: Beep, beep! 

ATTENDANTS: Yes, sir! 

Motorists: Fill ’er up! 

ATTENDANTS: Yes, sir! Check your 
oil? 

Motorists: No, sir! 

ATTENDANTS (Business - like): Yes, 
sir. 


Effect: The motor roars again and 
fades out quickly. Pause. Fade in the 
slow tread of a pair of heavy feet on 
concrete, contrasting with the brisk 
pace of the first scene 


Dotty (High-pitched, reedy voice): 
Howdy, Herb! Takin’ a stroll? (Foot- 
steps stop abruptly.) 

Hers: Walkin’ to the store. Wanna 
come along, Dolly? 

Dotty: It’s a hot day for walkin’. Did 
your car break down? 

Hers: No... the car ain’t broke, but 
Iam. These oil prices. .. . 

Dotty: High as skyrockets! But they 
tell me the high price of oil is goin’ to 
put us all on our feet. 

Hers: You mean they’reé puttin’ the 
oil company on its feet. They’re put- 
tin’ me on my back. Price went up an- 
other cent today. 
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Photographs courtesy Cooperative League of U. 8. A. 
This line of tanks and trucks belongs to the Cooperative Oil Assn. of Caldwell, Idaho. 


Dotty: Maybe we ought’a boycott 
them. Quit buyin’ oil. 

Hers: We gotta have oil. Can’t run 
your farm without it. 

Dotty: Seems like somebody in 
town would sell it cheaper. 

Hers: Nope—same price all over 
town. Except that cooperative society 
the boys are talkin’ about. 

Dotty: What kind of a society did 
you say? 

Hers: Co-op-er-ative . . . some of 
the boys got a crazy notion about hav- 
in’ the people in town who buy oil 
own their own station. Run it for them- 
selves ’stead of for profit. Sounds 
cr-acked to me! 

Dotty: Sounds like the heat’s got 
‘em. (They both laugh.) Well, s’long, 
Herb. (Fading out.) I’m goin’ the other 
way. 

Hers (Fading): S’long. (Pause.) 


Effect: Fade in on telephone ring- 
ing persistently. 





This cooperative filling station illustrates how a society organized to deal in a single 
commodity—-oil—-expands its facilities to include many other services for the con- 
sumer. The Cooperative Trading Company store, attached to the filling station, en- 
ables consumers to do their shopping while the station attendants look after the car. 
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Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted 


Burton (Calm, forceful voice): Bur- 
ton speaking. 

Jep (A tinny, excitable voice heard 
ee the phone receiver): This is 

ed. 

Burton: Good! What did the bank 
say? . 

JED: Bank says we don’t need an- 
other filling station in this town. 

Burton: But will they lend us money 
for a tank and pump? 

Jep: They’ll lend us money person- 
ally . but they won’t lend anything 
to the cooperative. 

Burton (Impatiently): They won’t 
lend money to the cooperative society, 
but they’ll lend it to us personally? 
What’s the matter? Don’t they trust the 
cooperative? 

JED: No they say it won’t last! 
They say we’re going to lose out! 

Burton: Bosh! (Pause.) All right, if 
they’ll trust us personally, I’ll take out 
a loan and put the money in the co- 
operative. Will you? 

JED: Sure! 

Burron: Think the rest of the fel- 
lows will risk it? 

JED: I think they will. 

Burton: Round them up for a meet- 
ing tonight, then, Jed. Looks like we 
can open up next week .. . soon as we 
get the tank and pump in. 

Jep: Okay, Burton. 

Burton: By the way, I signed up a 
new member today. And there are go- 
ing to be a lot of others come in (Fad- 
ing out) as soon as they see we mean 
business. .. . (Pause.) 


Effect: Fade in confused roomful of 
voices. A gavel raps and the voices 
subside. 


AUTHORITATIVE VOICE: The meeting 
of the Consumer Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Zenith will now cume to order. 
(Pause for quiet.) Before we get into 
the business at hand, let’s start off with 
the new co-op song. (The members 
chant gaily and enthusiastically, start- 
ing off with the first line on “do,” the 
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second on “re” and so on up the scale, 
completing the octave with the last 
line.) 

Anyone may join our group 

Who buys a low-priced share. 

Every member has one vote. 

Our home is everywhere. 

As we buy, so do we save. 

We limit rates on loans. 

Growth and knowledge help us 

build 

A world the buyer owns. 

Effect: Fade out as they begin the 
chant a second time. Pause. The click 
of typewriters is heard. The noise 
grows louder until— 

Or COMPANY PRESIDENT (In a boom- 
ing voice): Take a letter, Miss Jones. 
From the Home Office to Smith Smith- 
ington Smith, Retail Sales Manager, 
Tycoon Oil Company, Zenith. “Dear 
Smith: You must be discreet in deal- 
ing with the cooperative oil station 
which you say is about to open in your 
territory. Do not criticize it directly 
because it is owned by your customers. 
Remember, the customer is always 
right. Try to win these cooperators 
back by improving the courtesy and 
service in your own station. Mean- 
while, a temporary reduction in prices 
may serve to discourage the coopera- 
tive society from pushing its plans. 
Cordially yours, Brown.” 

Effect: Typewriter clacking begins 
briefly and fades out for two sing-song 
voices in dialogue— 

lst Voice: Company oil, 24 cents. 

2nD Voice: Coop oil, 24 cents. 

lst Voice: Company oil, 22 cents. 

2nd Voice: Coop oil, 22 cents. 

lst Voice: Company oil, 18 cents. 

2nd Voice: Coop oil, 18 cents. 

lst Vortce: Company oil, 16 cents. 

2nD Voice: Coop oil, 16 cents. 

lst Voice: Company oil, 14 cents. 

2npD Voice: Coop oil, 14 cents. 

lst Voice: Company oil, 13 cents. 

AUTOMOBILE HORN: Beep, Beep. 

CHORUS OF VOICES (As heard in open- 
ing): Yes, Sir! 

Motorists: Fill er up! 

ATTENDANTS: Yes, Sir! Check your 
oil? 

Motorists (Fading out): Check the 
oil? 

Jep (Fading in): Golly, the Tycoon 
company is selling oil for less than we 
can buy it from the tank cars. The 
cooperative station can’t meet prices 
like that. 

Burton: We don’t have to. If the 
Tycoon station brings down their 
prices, we don’t need a cooperative 
station. 

Effect: Rapping of gavel. 

AUTHORITATIVE Voice: The motion is 
made and seconded that as long as the 
Tycoon Oil Company is selling gas and 
oil for less than we can handle it, the 
Coop station shall be closed. The ques- 
tion is called for. All in favor say 
“aye.” 

Scattered chorus of “ayes.” 

Voice (Continuing): All those op- 
posed? 

Smaller but energetic chorus of 
“nos.” 

Voice (Continuing): The motion is 
carried. 
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One of the drivers of the Consumers’ Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, 
Mo., is taking oil from the pump next to the storage tanks, preparing for deliveries 
to rural consumers. This association, headed by Howard A. Cowden, has equipped 
an elaborate laboratory to test all of the many products, including tires, paints and 
groceries. which it distributes to its members. They aim at quality as well as economy. 


Effect: Loud murmur of voices. Fade 
out for telephone bell. 

Brown: President Brown speaking. 

SmituH (Tinny voice over the phone): 
This is Smith. 

Brown: Smithof the Zenith district? 

SmituH: Yes... the cooperative sta- 
tion closed yesterday. 

Brown: The cooperative station 
closed. Very well. You may restore our 
usual Tycoon prices. 

Receiver clicks. Pause. Telephone 
bell rings again. 

Brown: President Brown speaking. 

Situ (Tinny voice): This is Smith 
at Zenith. 

Brown: Did you restore prices at 
the Tycoon stations as I directed? 

SmiTH: Yes...the Coop station 
opened up again. 

Brown: The coop station opened up 
again? Well, we shall have to com- 
pete with them. (Receiver clicks.) 
Miss Jones, take a telegram. 

Effect: Telegraph tickers for several 
seconds. Hold underneath. 

TELEGRAPH OPERATOR (Monotonous 
feminine voice reading): Telegram for 
J. P. Burton, Consumer Cooperative 
Association, Zenith: “Regret it is im- 
possible to accept further orders for 
oil from you until you are prepared to 
handle larger quantity. Signed Brown, 
Tycoon Wholesale Company.” Charges 
collect. 

Pause. Telegraph tickers continue 
underneath. 

SAME voice: Telegram for J. P. Bur- 
ton, Consumer Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Zenith: “Regret your recent or- 
der cannot be filled until it is possible 


to include it with a large shipment.: 


Signed Gray, Giant Wholesale Com- 
pany. Charges collect.” 
Pause and tickers underneath. 
SAME voice: Telegram for J. P. Bur- 
ton, Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Zenith: “Regret tank car not 
available. ...” (Voice changes to nat- 


ural speaking tone.) Just a minute, 
Joe. Burton left town today. He said 
to forward telegrams to the Congress 
Hotel, Omaha. 

Effect: Fade in a rumble of train. 
Whistle blows. Fade down but hold un- 
derneath. 

JED: Burton, I don’t understand it. 
Tycoon Wholesale was glad enough to 
sell us small orders before. 

Burton: Maybe. But I can see ... it 
doesn’t pay them to fool around with 
our small shipments for one Coop sta- 
tion. 

JED: But we can’t do a wholesale 
company any harm. Just because we're 
a small outfit, we can be kicked around. 

Burton: That’s why I’ve called this 
meeting in Omaha. We'll get all the 
cooperatives in this whole district to- 
gether ... pool our orders... 

Effect: Train noises rise, then slow- 
ly fade out. Fade in on mixed voices. 

Burton (Pounding gavel): Order, 
please. Ladies and gentlemen, when 
we met here in Omaha last month and 
organized the Cooperative Wholesale 
Company, you recall that we expected 
to place our pooled orders with the 
Tycoon Wholesale Company. As you 
all know, the Tycoon Company then 
refused to blend oil for us. We there- 
upon went to the Tartan Blending 
Company, asked them to blend oil for 
us in their new quarter-million dollar 
plant. You have just heard the secre- 
tary read to you a letter received this 
week from the Tartan Blending Com- 
pany refusing to do business with the 
Cooperative Association. Tartan says 
we are too small. 

Woman’s Voice: Mr. President. Can 
we raise the amount of our purchases? 

Burton: They have been increasing 
steadily. We can’t buy more oil than 
we can sell. 

Woman: You mean, none of these 
companies want to have anything to 
do with the cooperatives? 

Burton: It looks that way. 

(Concluded on page 20-E) 
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E ARE painting the boat. 
We are happy. We do not 
care if it snows. This is 


fortunate, for it feels like snow. 

A criminal north-easter hisses 
along the foreshore and bites through 
my back. I am standing deep in mud 
and my sea-boots leak. My feet are 
falling off. It is the Spring. It is going 
to snow. The tide is crowding in 
and soon I shall have to* clamber 
aboard. No matter. For then I shall 
have an excuse to thaw the frame 
before the stove. And if it snows 
I shall have an excuse to paint some- 
thing in the cabin. We swore that 
this year we would paint only parts 
of her exterior, for the sake of 
respectability and to comfort all 
those good watermen on the tideway 
who remark politely that she could 
do with a coat of paint. For she is 
crumbling, the poor old boat, and 
this must be her last year of active 
life. Nevertheless, once one begins 
painting a boat it is tempting to con- 
tinue, it is difficult to stop, it is im- 
possible to stop. And so I do not care 
if it snows. 

Meanwhile here I am defying the 
spring and slowly covering her long 
port flank with good white paint. It 
is a pitiful task, for at this close 
range, necessarily confronting every 
inch of the old lady, I can no longer 
ignore her imperfections, her horrid 
wounds. A longshoreman, passing 
behind me, says, not so politely as 
I should wish, ‘Take care you don’t 
put the brush through her.” “Too 
right,” as the girls of Melbourne used 
to say. “Too painfully right.” When 
I scrubbed this same port flank, 
making ready for the painting, I had 
to stay my strong hand here and 
there because great flakes of rotting 
timber were falling from her aged 
side, great cavities and craters were 
appearing, and I was afraid that 
suddenly I might find myself peep- 
ing through into the ladies’ cabin. 
And now, true enough, I feel that if 
I paint too fiercely the brush may 
penetrate into the larder or the 
lavatory through this tender spot. 
But I will be gentle, I will thrust 
putty into the wound and splash 
paint over the putty and hope for 
the best. Where is the putty? As I 
expected, the putty has fallen off the 
bucket into the mud. Never mind— 
I am painting the boat. Let it hail. 

Even her wounds, her tender spots, 
her large areas of flaking and crumb- 
ling and of simple non-existence 
seem noble and inspiring as I plug 
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Painting the Boat 
An Essay by A. P. Herbert 


them with putty and try to comfort 
them with paint. For I can remember 
nearly all their histories. This nasty 
little place now, that was Gravesend, 
Easter Monday, last year, when that 
incapable youth in a motor-boat 
brutally rammed her in mid-belly, 
putting me aboard. And very nearly 
sank her, the silly adolescent, a few 
yards only from the pilots’ pier. 
What agony, what rage, what a ter- 
rible dent in her side—and yet how 
polite we all were! But we brought 
her home from Gravesend through 
a hostile wind and had her side 
straightened and patched; and here 
she is, still afloat, with this hon- 
orable wound-stripe through which 
the rain trickles slowly into the port 
lady’s bunk. Never mind. A little 
putty and a lot of paint. It is her 
last year of life. 

And here is the crack she had one 
summer night from a moored lighter 
in the Chelsea Reach. Still nearer to 
sinking then. But that, I confess, was 
my own fault, for I was exchanging 
unintelligible abuse with the pilot 
of a collier, and in the thrill of alter- 
cation neglected my navigation. 
Never mind. Now, when we pass, 
the pilot and I wave hands and blow 
kisses. Let us paint the poor wound; 
it will never be painted again. 

And here is the place where she 
was biffed in the blackness of the 
tunnel at Blisworth, on the Grand 
Union Canal, travelling to Birming- 
ham. It was 7 a.m., many years ago, 
and I had hay-fever badly; and while 
I sneezed she met something. Ah, 
those were days! Never mind. There 
is white paint 'in my eyes and white 
paint in my hair; but her port flank, 
shattered or sound, is white and 
glorious again. Here comes the hail. 

Outside it is still hailing, or maybe 
worse, for it is pitch dark within the 
vessel. But at least it is warm; and 
all the family are huddled together, 
like Noah’s brood, each with a paint- 
brush itching in his hand. It has 
hailed too long, for—I knew it would 
happen—we have begun painting the 
interior. I said we would not paint 
anything inside; everything was 
smart enough inside; she was 
doomed; it was a waste of paint and 
trouble and—But everything is being 
painted now. It began simply enough 
with my upsetting a pot of blue 
paint on the floor; I naturally painted 
the cupboard blue. It was then clear 
that the shelves would have to be 
done as well, for they looked dingy 
above the brilliant cupboard. The 
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A. P. Herbert is capable of solemn 
thoughts, but he is best known as one of 
England’s brightest humorists. He be- 
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and his recent Holy Deadlock, and Un- 
common Law, he has also written light 
verse and comic operas. Mild and Bitter, 
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family started on the shelves; and, 
since it was still hailing, I did the 
table and a chair. The family re- 
taliated with the bedposts and the 
coal-box. Everything is blue now. 
It is impossible to stir without touch- 
ing blue paint. One breathes blue. 
But I slipped away to what we call 
the engine-room and painted the 
fly-wheel of the engine green. And 
this, I think, is the most beautiful 
spectacle of all. 


It has stopped hailing. The Arctic 
blast has abated. I creep out, feeling 
a little guilty about the cupboard 
and the fly-wheel, to admire the 
pure white port flank of the boat in 
the treacherous and anaemic sun- 
shine of the spring. Alas! while our 
backs were turned, small boys have 
passed along the foreshore and care- 
lessly flung stones into the mud, so 
that the pure white flank is speckled 
with horrid mud. Never mind. That 
can be removed. We are painting the 
boat. 

What anxiety, what toil and care! 
But how important! What do the 
Budget and the Polish corridor mat- 
ter? We are painting the boat. 

For six days we have been paint- 
ing the boat; and every day some 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































es 
Fill er Up 
(Concluded from page 18-E) 

Man: Aren’t there other blending 
plants around here? 

Burton: None within reasonable 
distance. We have trouble placing or- 
ders. 

Jep: Then we'll just have to build 
our own blending plant. 

Burton: That will take a lot of 
money. 

Jep: We can raise it. Can’t we? 

Effect: Murmur of voices. “Yes.” 
“Sure, we can raise it.” “I don’t know.” 
Fade out. 

Pause. Fade in furious hammering 
on wood and iron. Fade down but hold 
underneath. 

Woman: My, I never knew tanks 
could look so beautiful. Even if our 
plant is just a little thing, it looks 
beautiful to me. 

Jep: That’s because it partly belongs 
to you. 

Woman: My, I hope it will pay. Do 
you think it will, Mr. Burton? 

Burton: I have good reason to think 
it will. The Tartan Oil Company is 
asking us to come back and deal with 
them. .. . I guess we aren’t too small 
for them now. 

Jep (Laughing): I hope you told 
them to go jump at the moon. 

Burton: I might have told him that, 
at the rate the cooperatives are grow- 
ing, instead of buying his oil, we might 
buy his whole plant. 

Jep: Say, I hear they are seriously 
interested in selling their plant be- 
cause they are losing so much money 
lately. (Fading out.) Do you suppose 
there is any truth in that story? 

Pause. Gavel pounds. 

AUCTIONEER (A decisive, clamorous 
voice): By order of the court, the prop- 
erty of the Tartan Oil Blending Com- 
pany, capitalized at $246,000, is hereby 
offered for public sale to the highest 
bidder. (Rising on the last two words.) 


Pause. 

AUCTIONEER (Impatiently): What’s 
the bid, gentlemen? (Pause.) This 
property has been ordered for sale be- 
cause the Tartan Oil Blending Com- 
pany was not paying its debts. It wasn’t 
paying its debts because it could not 
pay interest on its quarter of a million 
dollar investment and pay salaries at 
the same time. Some of the people to 
whom Tartan owes money have forced 
this bankruptcy sale. They do not ex- 
pect to get all of their money. What do 
you offer? 

Burton: $40,000 (Spoken in a quiet 
voice.) 

AUCTIONEER: Forty is bid by the Co- 
operative Wholesale. Do I hear an- 
other? Two bids are needed to make the 
sale legal. 

Voice: Forty-two. 

AUCTIONEER (Fading): Forty-two is 
bid. 

REPORTER (Conversationally): Re- 
member me, Mr. Burton. I’m from the 
Zenith Reporter. Is your Cooperative 
Wholesale Society trying to buy the 
Tartan plant? 

Burton: Aren’t you the newspaper 
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EDITH WHARTON 


There can be no doubt that. when- 
ever a history of American literature 
is written within the next century, the 
name of the late Edith Wharton will 
be found in it, among our major lit- 
erary artists. The writing of fiction 
was to her no mere line of business— 
though in her later years she showed, 
in more than one instance, the unfor- 
tunate effects of writing with an eye 
to the market—but a matter of long 
preparation beginning early in life, 
careful practice, and a basic philos- 
ophy of style. Beginning as a disciple 
of Henry James, she was able to use 
his methods more successfully than 
he, himself, was able to do, and to 
adapt them more and more freely to 
her own particular uses. 

By the time the number of her read- 
ers had grown until what had been a 
small, enthusiastic cult had become a 
large, enthusiastic audience, she had 
brought to a high state of develop- 
ment a technique of her own: the pu- 
pil of James had gained from him not 
only a deep concern with the art of 
fiction and a sense of the dignity and 
value of the work of the fiction writer, 
but a highly sensitive spirit, both for 
human sensations and reactions and 
for the exact and delicate shading of 
words with which to express them. 

The life with which she was most 
concerned at this stage of her devel- 
opment was that of a state of society 
in which a great deal of money was 
taken for granted. I have sometimes 
wondered if Mrs. Wharton herself did 
not have a certain sympathy with the 
view of Lily Bart’s mother in The 
House of Mirth, who could see no mid- 
dle ground between having a very 
large income and “living like pigs.” At 
any rate, poverty is never made at- 
tractive or even picturesque (as it 
often is in Dickens) in any of Edith 
Wharton’s novels, and in those of her 


Read thisone Jirst | 


prime it is, at its worst, a cause in it- 
self of the sharpest sting of tragedy. 
Take, for instance, an admitted mas- 
terpiece not only of Mrs. Wharton but 
of the realistic novel in America: 
Ethan Frome. I hope this book will be 
your introduction to Edith Wharton, 
because in it you will find her art at 
its finest and most delicate pitch of ap- 
parently effortless perfection, and her 
view of life clear as shadows etched 
on snow. The title of the French ver- 
sion was “Sous la Neige”—‘“Under the 
Snow’—more descriptive than that of 
the original for it implies the volcanic 
emotions that may lie beneath the 
chilly surface of northern character 
and what we used to call “the New 
England conscience.” 

As you probably know, it is a poign- 
ant domestic tragedy. It moves 
straight and swiftly, with not one un- 
necessary word or syllable, to a thrill- 
ing climax—and then to a long and 
piteous expiation. This you are not 
forced to follow through pages of de- 
scription: you see it in one glance, by 
being shown the room in which three 
people who have come to regard one 
another with more or less active dis- 
like are forced to spend their waking 
hours in each others’ unrelieved so- 
ciety. Notice that the reason for this 
last “turn of the screw,” the fact that 
they can’t get away from each other, is 
economic. New England farmhouses 
in the hills are terrifically cold in win- 
ter unless heated—in Ethan Frome’s 
time, by wood. Wood cost money, so 
much that only one living-room in the 
farmhouse could be heated. 

Ethan Frome made a fine play. On 
the stage its essential drama came out. 
But only in reading it as a novel can 
you appreciate its extraordinary in- 
sight into human lives and limitations 
—the more extraordinary as they are 
those of a class of society as far as pos- 
sible removed from that of the writer. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 











lad who wrote that funny story about 
the coop? 

REPORTER: I guess I owe an apology 
for that. When your wholesale was 
organized with only fifteen dollars and 
thirty-seven cents capital, it seemed a 
bat @iuy. . .. 

Burton: Don’t apologize. Some peo- 
ple didn’t think you were so funny 
after all. You really helped us find 
some investors. 

Voice (Off mike): $45,000. 

REPorTER: Well, buying a big plant 
like Tartan is nothing to joke about 
either. That would be a real piece of 
news. A few years ago Tartan wouldn’t 
sell you because you were too small. 

Burton (Slowly): Our bid for Tar- 
tan isn’t a joke, but someone may bid 
more. 

Voice (Off mike): $50,000. 

REPORTER: Can the coops use such a 
big plant? 






Voice (Off mike): $55,000. 

Burton: We’re buying a trainload 
of oil products every day, on a non- 
profit basis. And besides gas and oil, 
our members, through the cooperative, 
are buying farm supplies, tires, paint, 
groceries, insurance... . 

REPORTER: That’s some change from 
the filling station you started with fif- 
teen years ago. (Fading.) When are 
you cooperators going to stop? 

AUCTIONEER: Going for $55,000. Go- 
ing for... . 

Burton: $56,000. 

AUCTIONEER: $56,000 once. $56,000 
twice. Do I hear another bid? (Pause.) 
The property of the Tartan Oil Blend- 
ing plant is SOLD for $56,000 cash to 
the Cooperative Wholesale Company 
of the Middle West. 

Clamor of automobile horns, fade 
out. 


THE END 
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Good Fellows Get Together 


Solving Human Relations Under. 
an Interdependent Economy 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


HIS ISSUE is dedicated to 

the proposition that young- 
sters ought to learn enough 

about consumers cooperation (a) to 
understand its basic principles, (b) 
to recognize its uses, and (c) to ap- 
preciate its shortcomings, if not (d) 
to become an adherent of the move- 
ment. They may also discover in this 
issue (e) what is new in cooperation. 


ASSIGNMENT 


An over-all view of the subject, 
with emphasis on its timeliness, is 
offered in the editorial (3). The 
Primer (4) is composed less in an 
effort to present an orderly outline 
of the movement than to answer the 
random questions which may be 
foremost in the reader’s head. This 
personal interest of the reader is 
heeded also in the vocational article 
by Winemiller (33), and in the 
sports article (29), which brings co- 
operative practice into a field most 
familiar to youth. 

To emphasize that we are talking 
not of a disembodied theory but 
about people and the way they live, 
there is the valuable article by Mr. 
Myers (25-S), the story of AE 
(21-E), “Fill ’Er Up” (17-E), and 
the biographical page (27-S), not to 
mention the photographs of cooper- 
ators in action. The news about co- 
operation (7) also is evidence of the 
reality of the movement. 

Elliott’s article on the British Press 
(21-E) not only helps to explain 
why cooperative practice is relative- 
ly unfamiliar; it also opens some in- 
teresting speculations about the cul- 
tural effect of the movement, an 
effect which is also suggested in “‘De- 
signed for Living” (30) and “Sports- 
manship” (29). 

Not to burden the reader with too 
much of the same thing, the number 
offers the diversion of the Laughs, 
“Read This One First,” AE’s poems, 
A. P. Herbert (a staunch friend of 
British cooperation, by the way), 
and the news. 

But if further information is de- 
sired, there are references in “Filling 
in the News” (27-S), “Literary 
Leads” (24-E) and on page 6-T, most 
of them too recent to appear in the 
Landis bibliography recommended in 
our October 2nd issue. The Directory 
=) offers a clue to cooperative ac- 

Nn. 
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The Norris story (10) presents a 
picture of conditions which may be 
regarded as the antithesis of cooper- 
ation. 


GUIDANCE 


Youngsters interested in careers 
in the cooperatives (33) ought to 
know that Greta Garbo was cast for 
her first motion picture when she 
was working behind the counter of 
a cooperative store in Sweden. To 
break the grip of the margarine 
trust, the coop wanted to advertise 
its own product by showing Greta 
in a film, smiling happily as she ate 
the stuff. As the New York Post says, 
she slid to fame on oleomargarine. 

Seriously, cooperators make the 
challenge that there is no excuse for 
any bright person to be unemployed: 
they feel everyone can create a job 
by organizing a cooperative. 

Advanced schools which offer spe- 
cial training for cooperative work 
include the universities of Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, Columbia, Ohio State, 
and Minnesota; Kansas State Col- 
lege; Antioch; the New School for 
Social Research; Highlander Folk 
School; Brookwood; and Common- 
wealth. North Dakota, Wisconsin, 


and Minnesota require the study of 
cooperatives in the high schools. 
Henry Harap, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, has published a 
list of secondary school courses deal- 
ing with consumer problems. The 
Cooperative Institute of CLUSA is 
sponsoring lectures at the New 
School this winter. 


VOCABULARY 


Pupils should be familiar with the 
following terms to follow the con- 
tents of this issue successfully: 


consumer cooperation 
marketing . distribution 
short selling bear 

bull long buying 
credit competition 
profit motive democracy 
organization government aid 
ultimate consumer price-fixing 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


Some of the following questions 
may stimulate discussion among the 
class: 

A cooperative store has been char- 
acterized as a cross between a mis- 
sion house and a frontier trading 
post. What are the origins of this 
description? 

What is likely to be the effect of 
the new price-fixing laws on the 
growth of consumer cooperatives? 

Which is the more democratic form 
of economic organization: individual 
ownership, corporate ownership, co- 
operative ownership? 

If you were a merchant suddenly 
faced with the competition of a coop- 
erative enterprise, what would you 
do to preserve your business? 





goods and services in abundance. 





“Plan for a Cooperative Economic Democracy”’ 


es E PROPOSE the passage by Congress of social legislation providing 

for minimum income, leisure and health insurance for everyone, 
and the adoption of sufficiently higher graduated income and inheritance 
taxes to pay at least a large part of the cost of such insurances. 

“We propose to organize ourselves as voters to recover the ownership 
of national and local monopolistic utilities, although we consider this use 
of our political power to be only an evolutionary step towards the eventual 
organizing of ourselves into an economic body of consumers and-producers 
largely independent of but interdependent with the political state. 

“We propose to organize ourselves as consumers into consumers’ 
cooperative associations to recover the ownership of large sections of 
industry, utilities and finance in order to produce and distribute food, 


“We propose to organize ourselves as producers by vocations into 
labor unions, farm marketing cooperatives and professional associations 
to provide means for justly distributing the total amount we produce, as 
well as for determining the hours and conditions of labor. 

“To these ends of applying and extending American principles of 
liberty and equality to the building of an economic democracy, we hereby 
propose to organize as voters, consumers and producers and to continue 
in our efforts until we have built a Cooperative Economic Democracy in 
America, in which we and our children may develop our spiritual, mental, 
physical, social and cultural lives to their highest degree.” 


E. R. Bowen, General Secretary, 
Cooperative League of the United States 
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What need is there for consumer 
action in your community, if any? 
Would a cooperative be a suitable 
enterprise for your community? If 
so, how would you undertake to or- 
ganize one? 


DISCUSSION 

Questions Facing Consumers is 
the title of a peppery discussion 
guide written by Benson Y. Landis 
for Consumer Distribution Corp. 
The questions are arranged in a sys- 
tematic and logical order. Each of 
ten principal topics is elucidated in 
a single short paragraph. Then fol- 
low half a dozen pointed questions 
relating to the topic. “Points of View” 
representing various contenders 
about the main issue are stated next 
in a succinct form. Finally, .a short 
bibliography is offered with each 
question. An example of the “Points 
of View” relating to the question, 
“Is Consumers Cooperation a Way 
to Economic Democracy?” follows: 


POINTS OF VIEW 


A. “The consumers’ cooperative 
movement is slow, methodical and too 
democratic. It relies too much on vol- 
untary efforts. It is also naive in its 
views of the state. It does not seem to 
realize the devastating power that mod- 
ern corporations and concentrated ag- 
gregations of capitalists already have. 
It does not seem to realize that unless 
there is strong, quick counter political 
action to those forces, the cooperatives 
themselves will be smashed. There- 
fore, consumers’ cooperatives are not 
the promising way to economic democ- 
racy. It must be achieved by radical 
and immediate changes in politics and 
government.” 

B. “Economic democracy should be 
achieved by establishing a national 
planning council in which industry, 
labor, agriculture, and consumers 
would be adequately represented. It 
should be under government auspices. 
These individuals should 
come together to consider 
proposals for economic im- 
provement. They should then 
make their recommendations 
to the government. They 
should have power to con- 
duct referenda among the peo- 
ple, to learn prevailing opin- 
ions. They should also have 
power to conduct discussions 
among the people before ref- 
erenda are taken. 

C. “The most promising way 
to economic democracy is 
consumers’ cooperation. Only 
by stressing our needs as con- 
sumers do we really serve the 
general welfare. Consumers 
are everybody. Magnifying 
consumption will result in a 
great unifying of interests. 
Emphasis on production 
tends to be much more divi- 
sive than emphasis on con- 
sumption. The great value of 
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Association) 
consumers’ cooperatives lies in their 
adherence to democratic method. 
When consumers become everything, 
instead of almost nothing, as at pres- 
ent, we can build a peaceful world, 
produce for use, have a just distribu- 
tion of wealth. Consumers’ cooperation 
can both attain plenty and preserve a 
high degree of liberty. It can produce 
a trained and disciplined leadership, 
and a responsible, alert membership in 
an organized society. 


EXCURSIONS 


Pupils ought to be interested in 
visiting any cooperative association 
which is in their neighborhood, but 
since these are relatively scarce they 
may instead enjoy a tour of their 
neighborhood retail outlets. Let them 
take notes on the conduct of business 
in these establishments as they re- 
gard the interests of the consumer. 
Many merchants will be quite friend- 
ly and willing to talk about their op- 
erating problems, the net and gross 
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margin between their receipts and 
costs, and the competition of coop- 
eratives, department stores, and 
chains. In fact, pupils may regard 
any shopping expedition as the ex- 
cuse for such a tour, providing they 
strike an hour when the merchant 
can give them his undivided atten- 
tion. 


FACT QUESTIONS 

1. How many members of con- 
sumers’ coops in the world? Over 
130,000,000. (3) 

2. How many in the United States? 
Near 2,000,000. (3) 

3. How much do they buy collec- 
tively in this country? Over $100,- 
000,000. (3) 

4. What is our total national in- 
come? Seventy billion. 

5. What portion of Sweden’s busi- 
ness is conducted by consumer coop- 
eratives? About one-third. (8) 

6. Name three types of coopera- 
tive societies? Producer, Marketing, 
and Consumer. (4) 

7. What are the basic cooperative 
principles? Open membership, one 
vote to a member, rebates on pur- 
chases, saving for education and 
growth. (4) 

8. What are the main complaints 
business has against cooperatives? 
Tax exemption and other govern- 
ment favors. (4) 

9. How does the Chamber of Com- 
merce advise business to meet coop- 
erative competition? By offering bet- 
ter goods, prices, and service. (4) 

10. What is the four-fold program 
which has been advocated for democ- 
racy by cooperators? Education, la- 
bor organization, cooperative pur- 
chasing, and political action. (3) 


ADDENDA 


Although the charts in this issue 
are for the most part based on figures 
not more than two or three years old, 
some important changes 
have taken place in the 
fields they cover. 

For example, the illitera- 
cy chart on this page has 
been affected by the work 
of the WPA which has re- 
duced illiteracy in this coun- 
try twenty per cent. 

The picture of members 
throughout the world (5) 
has been affected drastical- 
ly by Fascism which, with 
its fine contempt for de- 
mocracy, completely shat- 
tered the cooperatives of 
Germany, with more than 
15,000,000 adherents (3,- 
700,000 family member- 
ships). A similar process is 
taking place in Rebel Spain, 
where cooperative leaders 
have been shot. The 4,000 
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Italian cooperatives have been 
placed firmly under the Mussolini 
thumb, altogether the number of 
members is growing. What is left 
of the Italian or German movement 
has been expelled from the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance. The 
number of Russian members has 
been reduced in recent months as a 
result of the conversion of large 
urban units to public ownership and 
management, directed, as usual, by 
the Communist Party dictatorship. 

The increase in cooperatives in 
this country may be even greater 
than indicated by our figures, be- 
cause of federal activities. For ex- 
ample, during this administration, 
the number of credit unions, now 
over 3,000, has doubled. Their most 
fertile soil, incidentally, is among 
teachers. 


EXERCISES 

There is only one truly sound way 
to teach cooperation. That is, as soon 
as a necessary preliminary discus- 
sion can be completed, to organize a 
cooperative society, and operate it. 
This is in accordance with the pro- 
gressive educators’ slogan: Learning 
by Doing. It is in fact one of the prin- 
cipal charms of cooperation, at least 
to the educator’s mind, that it is a 
learning as well as an economic 
process, not only for the leaders but 
for the entire membership. 

It will be fun for journalism pupils 
to compare American and English 
newspapers, if samples of the latter 
may be obtained, as to appearance, 
policy, and style. (21-E) 

The radio play (17-E) this week is 
one of the few we have not first tested 
in performance. We’d be glad to hear 
reports from classes who care to ex- 
periment with its production. 


NEWS QUIZ 

What important cases are about to 
be reviewed by the U. S. Supreme 
Court? Public-owned power plants; 
TVA sale of power; the National La- 
bor Relations Board’s powers. (13-S) 

What action was taken by the 
League of Nations on the wars in 
China and Spain? It passed two reso- 
lutions: one condemned the Japa- 
nese aggression, particularly its 
bombing raids on civilians; the other 
condemned the presence of Italy’s 
so-called volunteers in the armies of 
General Franco, chief of the Rebels. 

Which side has enrolled the ma- 
jority of the workmen involved in 
the West Coast jurisdictional dispute 
between the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
unions? C. I. O. (14-S) 

Which side is favored by the em- 
ployers, according to Ruth Finney? 
A.F. of L. (14-S) 

What recommendation did the 
President make for the use of the 
Bonneville power? He said it should 
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be distributed over a wide area to 
small communities, rather than in a 
small area close to the dam for the 
benefit of industries seeking low- 
priced power. (13-S) 

What action of France and Britain 
contradicted their note demanding 
the withdrawal of Italian troops 
from Spain? Admission of Italy to 
the so-called piracy patrol. (15-S) 


Federal Consumer Services 


Consumers’ Counsel Division, Dept. of 
Agriculture. Information. 

Consumers’ Project, Dept. of Labor. Or- 
ganizes county consumer counsels. 

Bureau of Home Economics, Dept. of 
Agriculture. Guides household buying. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics Dept. 


of Agriculture. Sets standards and grades 
farm products. 

Home Economics Education Service. 
Dept. of Interior. Sponsors consumer edu- 
tion. 

Farm Credit Administration. Credit, in- 
formational and organizational service for 
farm cooperatives and credit unions. 

Federal Trade Commission. Reports 
methods used to protect consumers. 

Food and Drug Administration. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Polices sale and production 
of food and drugs. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. Department 
of Labor. Studies urban corisumer prob- 
lems. Publishes guides on cooperative or- 
organization. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 
Helps organize and lends money to rural 
power cooperatives. 

Bureau of Standards. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Tests and information for con- 
sumers. 








CHILDREN CHOOSE CRISPNESS 


Ask a child what he likes in a cereal, 
and you'll find that crispness is impor- 
tant to youngsters. That’s why Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies are “the children’s 
choice” among ready-to-serve cereals. 
For Rice Krispies are so super-crisp 
that they crackle in milk or cream — 
actually “talk” to your appetite! 


That crunchy sound delights little 
folks—and how they love the tasty, 
toasted flavor of those wholesome rice 
bubbles. Rice Krispies are easily di- 
gested — never disturb sound sleep. . 


Serve Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at 
breakfast, lunch, and supper—see how 
the children come back for second 


helpings. And on the back of every 
package there’s a Singing Lady Mother 
Goose story, illustrated in color! 


Your grocer sells Rice Krispies. 
Served by restaurants everywhere. 
Made by 
Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 

Quality 
guaranteed. 
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Teaching with Films 


By Mark A. May 


Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


The motion picture which until 
now has been almost exclusively de- 
voted to the industry of entertain- 
ment is in fact a machine tool for 
the art of expression. 


The concept of “living pictures” 
to communicate facts and convey 
emotions from one mind to another 
without the clumsy limitations of 
words has been in the minds of men 
for centuries. The motion picture as 
a method of recreating events was 
anticipated as long ago as the middle 
the art of expression. 


Service or Entertainment? 

The motion picture as a demon- 
strated fact and in direct continu- 
ity by traceable steps to today’s in- 
stitution of the screen began April 
14, 1894, when a peep show parlor 
at 1155 Broadway in New York in- 
vited the world to come in and see 
Edison’s Kinetoscope. It was a de- 
vice completed in 1888, a full year 
before it was made practical by the 
arrival of George Eastman’s film 
“For Roller Photography” in Sep- 
tember of 1889. It was always Edi- 
son’s idea that the motion picture 
should be for service, rather than 
entertainment. 

It was about 1914 in a discussion 
with Terry Ramsaye that the inven- 
tor, in commenting on The Birth of 
a Nation and the glowing scope of 
the industry remarked: “It is a big 
business now—it will be bigger yet. 
But away ahead is real work in edu- 
cation. That is the big ocean of op- 
portunity. Educators are all book- 
minded now, but they will find the 
motion picture in time.” 


Ten Million Daily 

When the phenomenal changes 
that the motion picture has brought 
about in the field of entertainment 
are compared with the use 
that it has had in formal 
education, it looks as 
though Mr. Edison’s proph- 
ecy is slowly being real- 
ized. Up to the year 1936, 
50,000 full-length theatri- 
cal films had been pro- 
duced. There are three 
times that many “shorts” 
and newsreels. The total 
number of instructional 
films produced to date is 
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I. Development of the Educational Movie 


Say 


MARK A. MAY 


now about 10,000. During the year 
1936, the Hollywood companies pro- 
duced 2,500 films of which 200 or 300 
were educational films. 

Today, there are 18,000 motion 
picture theatres in America with an 
estimated average daily attendance 
of over 10 million. There are ap- 
proximately 100,000 school houses in 
America with electric current of 
which 10,000 are equipped with mo- 
tion picture projectors. Nearly 1,000 
of these projectors are sound ma- 
chines of which 600 or 700 are 
16 mm. 

(The 16 mm. sound projector is 
becoming the standard modern in- 
strument for classroom instruction.) 

According to a recent report on 
The Motion Picture in Education, 
prepared and published by the 
American Council on Education, 
there are approximately 16,000,000 
school children attending 82,000 
schools which are known to be 
equipped with electricity. These 16,- 
000,000 pupils are served by 10,000 


This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mark A. May, surveying the history and 
the immediate future possibilities of 
educational employment of the motion 
picture. Two other articles will appear 


in the teacher pages in the near future. 





projectors, many of which are ob- 
solete and about 10,000 films. While 
the films are making headway in the 
schools, great developments lie in 
the immediate future. For the pres- 
ent, the educator has failed to keep 


pace with the rest of society in ex-° 


ploiting the great tool. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
to explain the gap between the de- 
velopment of the motion picture for 
the theatre and for the schools. 

One of the most obvious is the fact 
that theatres are run for profit while 
the schools are not. 


Luxury or Necessity? 

A second reason is that schools 
are conservative. They are slow to 
buy expensive equipment. Even 
though numerous experiments have 
demonstrated the superior merits 
and teaching values of motion pic- 
tures, yet these experiments have 
not convinced the educational world 
of their absolute necessity for carry- 
ing on the work of the schools. The 
film is still regarded as a luxury and 
not a necessity. 

A third important reason is lack of 
teachers who are ready to use films 
effectively. In the theatre the film 
needs no teacher, but in the class- 
room the teacher is indispensable. 
It has been said that a poor film in 
the hands of a good teacher can be 
made more effective educationally 
than a good film in the hands of a 
poor teacher. 


Relevancy to Curriculum 

The fourth reason is the lack of 
properly coordinated reservoirs of 
films. The 10,000 existing educa- 
tional films are distributed by no 
less than 500 agencies. The cata- 
logues listing them carry descrip- 
tive statements, and in a few in- 
stances educational appraisals are 
given. As soon as all the thousands of 
available films can be sys- 
tematically evaluated in 
terms of grade level, rele- 
vancy to curricular mate- 
rial, effectiveness in pro- 
moting the objectives of 
education, and in terms of 
dramatic qualities, their 
usefulness will multiply. 





(New steps which have been 
taken in this direction will be 
described in a second article.) 
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AFTER HOURS 


We should like to report that every 
paragraph in this special issue on 
consumer cooperation was dissected, 
analyzed, and weighed by a board of 
500 distinguished editors before it 
was entrusted to the sacred slugs of 
the linotype machine, although the 
plain truth this time is not so bad. 


‘The editor who selected most of the 


material has been reading about and 
practicing cooperation for six years. 
He is an active member of five co- 
operatives and of several other con- 
sumer organizations. Despite his im- 
mersion in the movement, his en- 
thusiasm is not uncritical. 

In planning a topical issue of this 
type, the major problem is to com- 
bine the necessary fundamentals and 
background with the variety and 
immediacy which is this magazine’s 
stock in trade. Another editorial 
problem, which applies to every is- 
sue, is inducing the authors to write 
the articles you ask them to write. 
They always send you something 
else. ; 


* 

With these difficulties in mind, we 
did what we could to present con- 
sumer cooperation as an historical 
development, rooted in economics 
but affecting all phases of life, at a 
stage when it is about to become of 
deep significance to an increasing 
number of Americans. The mail bag 
will tell us how well we succeeded. 
We'd like to hear from some teachers 
as well as from librarians. (See 8-T). 


Half a dozen members of our edi- 
torial staff eat almost daily in a co- 
operative cafeteria, one of a New 
York chain which has been growing 
steadily since 1920. The quarterly 
dividend checks vary from 2c to 
$1.33, according to the frequency 
and volume of respective appetites, 
but the $10.00 share which each 
owns in the cooperative pays an un- 
failing interest of 50c a year. In the 
boom days, it was 60c. Proletarian 
members of the cooperative who 
want larger dividends, and who are 
partisans of the union to which the 
cafeteria employees belong, are agi- 
tating for reducing the interest on 
shares to 20c a year, the regular sav- 
ings bank rate. The Nantucket fish 
chowder is wonderful. 

* 

In next week’s social studies edi- 
tion, the Goslins are doing a piece on 
Recovery. Suggested title: Now you 
see it; now you don’t. 
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ESSONS in foreign affairs or 
peace education have valuable 
allies these days in the news reels of 
the invasion of China. March of 
Time, v. 4, no. 1, uses these events 
for a jingo essay. The best camera 
reporting was by Universal. For 
some, the corpses were the most hor- 
rifying object of battle but to others 
it seemed that the most eloquent ar- 
gument against the war-makers was 
the sight of mute terror on the face 
of a Chinese child. 

Sources of Educational Film and 
Equipment for Schools is the snappy 
title of Circular No. 150 published 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
office also offers a list of publications 
on radio and visual edueation, and 
good references on visual aids in 
educational motion pictures. Up-to- 
date news in this field appears 
weekly in School Life. 

The Division of Motion Pictures, 
Department of Interior, Washington, 
D. C., has some impressive footage 
which it lends free to schools. Ap- 
ply as far in advance as possible. 
Specify several choices of subjects 
and dates, the complete address to 
which the films should be shipped, 
and whether you wish 16 or 35 mm. 


Learning by Sight 


prints, in sound or silent. More about 
these films is published in School 
Life, September. (This issue also 
carries a piece about the Wisconsin 
Folk High School, which is based on 
the cooperative idea.) 

Sources of Information ‘on Con- 
sumer Education and Organization 
is published by the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
to give you leads about sources of 
free, or cheap, visual education aids. 

Nearly a hundred socially signifi- 
cant films are listed for distribution 
by the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau St., New York. 

Visual Education Bureau, 840 
Broadway, New York, is a source of 
lecture-charts and slides which can 


. be used in adult courses or in work- 


er schools. 

A series of twenty evenings for 
weekly discussion of the motion pic- 
ture, illustrated with case studies of 
noteworthy films of the past and 
outstanding films of the present, be- 
gins October 27th at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Admission is reserved to 
people who hold tickets for the en- 
tire series. Groucho Marx and Fritz 
Lang will be among the discussion 
leaders. 





SOUND on FILM 
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RECESS PROGRAMS 


In 16mm. Sound-on- Film 


We have assembled a large group of excellent RECESS PROGRAMS, 
selected with great care by a special committee, and available for your 
use on an unusually attractive rental basis. 

These half hour programs possess entertainment appeal, yet have 
definite instructional value. They are particularly recommended for class- 
room and auditorium use in primary and secondary schools. We will be 
glad to send an outline of these programs upon request. 


CLASSICS OF LITERATURE 
¢ Feature Subjects’ « 


Memorable stories from the pens of fa- 
mous authors, faithfully portrayed in 
16mm. Sound-on-Film. 


LITTLE MEN © JANE EYRE 
GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
KEEPER OF THE BEES 





Special Release! 
An Historical Masterpiece! 


DRAKE 
the 


PIRATE 


Acknowledged one of the finest achievements, 

distributed in |émm. Sound-on-Film. A real- 

istic picturization of the career of Sir Francis 

Drake, including scenes showing the defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. Historical back- 

ground authenticated by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard of Columbia University. 








NOTE: With History in the making, our Travel Subjects are timely for Current Events study. 
JThey show past and present conditions in European and Asiatic countries. 








There are over 500 Educational and Entertainment subjects listed in our Catalog. 
Send for your copy today! 


WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street 


Dept. HS-16 


New York, N. Y. 
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Recent References 


Baker, Jacob. Cooperative Enterprise 
New York. Vanguard. 1937. 

The writer is one of the ablest and 
best-informed of the cooperative ex- 
perts. No zealot, he offers a sound 
grounding in the elements of this eco- 
nomic sector which is still new to most 
Americans. His manner is sober, sim- 
ple, and sincere. His bibliography is 
not long, but it is well selected, per- 
haps the best that has been suggested 
for group study. 


Elliott, Sydney R. The English Coopera- 
tives. New Haven. Yale University Press 
1937. 

The fiery young editor of England’s 
cooperative Reynolds News speaks in 
militant accents of the arduous climb 
of the great English consumer move- 
ment. The greatest advantage of this 
book is that it retails the fruit of prac- 
tical experience. Consumers will dis- 
cover that cooperative practices were 
not found on a mountain, engraved on 
stone tablets, but shaped by the ex- 
acting process of trial and error in re- 
sponse to conditions which are a source 
of embarrassment in the career of 
nearly every cooperative. These trials, 
ordinarily ignored in cooperative lit- 
erature, are well told. Moreover, the 
achievements of the English coopera- 
tives outside the economic sphere, in 
the realm of women’s rights, political 
education, and recreation, are inspir- 
ing. Elliott’s style will be difficult for 
children, as will the many statistical 
passages written in pounds and pence. 


Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in 
Europe. A report by the commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. Washing- 
ton. Superintendent of Documents. 1937 

The single disheartening element of 
this report is that each member of the 





on Consumer Coops 


commission seems to have gone to 
Europe with a set of preconceived 
prejudices about cooperative enter- 
prise. They seem to have returned with 
their individual, and frequently con- 
flicting, prejudices intact. Otherwise, 
the report does a valuable work of 
presenting essential information about 
the cooperatives of the Scandinavian 
nations, Finland, Eire, Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is unfortunate that the in- 
quiry did not extend to Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Spain, and the Soviet 
Union, whose recent histories have re- 
vealed significant traits of the co- 
operatives. 

Parodneck, Meyer. “Consumers’ Co- 
operatives.” New York. Soviet Russia To- 
day, June, 1937. 

This magazine article is one of the 
few available descriptions of the de- 
velopment of cooperatives in the So- 
viet Union. It is partisan and lacking 
in analysis, but it is difficult to find a 
better treatment of this side of the 
movement outside of the Webbs’ book. 

Lundeen, Ernest. “Minnesota Leads in 
Cooperatives.” Washington. Congressional 
Record, Appendix. May 6, 1936. 

The present Senator Lundeen, when 
he was Representative of Minnesota, 
inserted in the record an extensive de- 
scription of the achievements of the 
movement in his state. There is hard- 
ly a single form of enterprise which it 
has not touched. 


People’s Year Book. New York. The Co- 
operative League, 1937. 

This is the annual volume of statis- 
tical information on cooperatives in 
every country in the world, published 
by England’s mammoth Cooperative 
Wholesale Society. 








How do you pronounce ‘‘de luxe’’’ How 
many syllables in ‘‘cuisine’’? ‘‘muleteer’’? 
*‘mackerel’’? ‘‘protein’’? ‘‘maestro’’: Should 
the ‘‘t’’ in ‘“‘potpourri’’ be sounded? What 
sound has ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘verbatim’’? Where ts the 
accent in ‘“‘irrefutable’’? in ‘‘mandamus’’? 
in ‘‘quintuplets’’? 


You Don’tSay! 
—or DO YOU? 
by F. F. TitpEN 


An ingenious and novel method of 
drawing attention to common errors 
in pronunciation. It corrects hun- 
dreds of mistakes which the casual 
reader habitually makes, yet there 
is nothing dull or tedious about it. 
As a guide to improved pronuncia- 
tion this little book has a widespread 
educational appeal, and is of par- 
ticular value to teachers and public 
speakers. 


Price, 50 cents postpaid 
LEISURE, Book Department 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Your BIGGEST Job 


Help students save a year or two by decid- 
ing now and pv ang LH a life’s work 
that suits and pleases 


‘COMMONWEALTH 


TAATTANN | 


Geb fel cd: 9.03: 0 8:3:9.0: 4 





A boon to every teacher—Contains up-to- 
date facts and as complete data as is avail- 
able about 75 live vocations and trades for 
men and women. 

Send eg, 4 sure—you won't regret it— 
for a Free Circular about this most modern 
method. 

THE COMMONWEALTH we 
225 Railway Exchange Bidg ie tit. 
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Study Outlines 











Extension Course in Cooperation. State 
Department of Education. St. Paul, Minn. 


1936. 


Most of this course is devoted to con- 
sumers cooperatives. Each chapter dis- 
cusses some phase of the movement, 
and provides a basis for the questions 
which appear at the conclusion. No ac- 
tivities, other than discussions, are 
recommended. 


Cooperation. Educational Material Pro- 
ject. State Department of Education. St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

This is a set of five units on coopera- 
tion, each with separate references, 
questions, and exposition. As in the 
previously listed course, the object 
appears to be to diffuse information 
rather than to influence habits. 


History—Economics—Theory of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation. Superior, Wis. Coop- 
erative Youth League. 1936. 

Vera C. Rehnstrand, County Super- 
intendent of Schools at Superior, pre- 
pared these exceedingly compact out- 
lines, in which each page composes a 
single lesson, and which may be used 
in connection with Bulletin 598, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or other 
source material. The approach to the 
subject in these outlines makes them. 
a valuable supplement to the source 
book. 


A Unit on Cooperatives. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Social Studies Department of the 
City Schools. 1936. ‘ 

This unit provides a three week 
course for high school pupils. It rec- 
ommends a variety of activities for 
pupils and has the further advantage 
of relating the theory to local practice. 


Co-operation, Lessons 1 to 4. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Economic Development Section, 
Management Division, Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 1936. 

These lessons carry the student 
through the organizational steps, but 
they deal only in general terms with 
the problems of administration. It is 
fairly easy to join or organize a co- 
operative; the trick is to run one suc- 
cessfully. 


Co-operation Principles and Practices. 
Madison, Wis. Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin. 1936. 

Designed for the use of farmers, this 
circular (128pp.) emphasizes producers 
cooperation rather than consumers c0- 
operation. It has sound, practical] ad- 
vice on administration and control of 
the societies, although the material is 
rather loosely organized. 





(For other fundamental materials see 
page 3-T, October 2nd Scholastic.) 


SHORT CUTS IN ARITHMETIC 





This book, fully illustrated, presents in a simple 
manner amazing new short cuts in anultiplics atio “ Y ivi on 
nd of arithmetic processes. nm” yw a, 
ure: h aply snenaelty 85205 67: 
66x28, 996x987, 658x999, ese and_ similar 
| me instantly and without @ pencil. Sen cents 
lor this “jaye book 
YEL PUBLISHING co. é 
New York, M- 


Dept. state > West 47 
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What happened 
when one commu- 
nity put its instruc- 
tional house in order 


is told in 


EXPERIENCES IN 

BUILDING A 

CURRICULUM 
By Harold Spears 


This is the story of the actual experi- 
ence of school and community in revis- 
ing the curriculum in a high school that 
serves an average American commu- 
nity, Evansville, Indiana. Not start- 
ling, not radical, the new curriculum 
is geared to the needs of the individual 
in the modern changing social and eco- 
nomic world, and to the needs of the 
community. Mr. Spears, Director of Re- 
search and Secondary Education, tells 
the story graphically, reproducing 
much of the actual material that 
emerged. Educators everywhere will 
welcome the book for the thoroughly 
practical content it offers as a guide 
for similar undertakings. $2.25. 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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School Activities 


is the only educational journal 
treating the whole activity field. 


It renders service to schools through authoritative, 
interesting, and helpful material on: 


Clubs Home Rooms Financing 
Parties Supplementary Activities 
Athletics Organizations Program 
Dramatics Administration Material 
Assemblies and Supervision Commencement 
School Spirit Trips and Publications 
Student Excursions Debate 
Government Plays Music 
— for 





School Executives Class Sponsors 


Activity Directors Coaches 
Club Advisers Student Leadcrs 
Price $2 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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Off the Press 


Spears, 


Harold. Experiences in 


Building a Curriculum. New York. 


Macmillan. 1937. 


Illustrated like a comic strip by 


the author, this work is essent 


ially 


the outline of how Evansville, Indi- 
ana, streamlined its school system. 
Apparently, not a single book, 
subject, or objective was accepted 
on the grounds of precedent. Every- 


thing a teacher or pupil was 
pected to do was weighed on 


ex- 
the 


scale of its usefulness to today’s pu- 


pil. 
From his experience in Ev 
ville, Mr. Spears concludes (A) 


ans- 
that 


revision is basically the task of the 
teacher; (B) that experts, colleges, 


laboratories, and laymen are 
capable of assisting revision; 


all 
(C) 


that revision puts some adminis- 
trative practices — grades, honors, 
awards — in doubt; (D) teaching is 


giving way to learning; (E) 


the 


“straight-jacket” course is no boon 
to teacher initiative or pupil needs; 
(F) growth and adjustment is emo- 
tional and physical as well as men- 
tal; (G) information is a means, not 
an end; (H) everything in the school 
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One of the author’s illustrations 
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Experiences in Building a Curriculum. 


is assuming an educational va 


lue; 


(I) Lock-steps are being broken up 


to provide for 


individual differ- 


ences; (J) the school is being geared 


to the community; 
blurring subject classifications, 


(K) without 


de- 


partments are fusing their efforts, 
placing learning situations ahead of 
subjects; (L) theories of mental dis- 


cipline or transfer of training 
being discarded. 


are 


Schorling and Clark. Mathematics 
in Life. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


World. 1937. 


This modern mathematics text- 
book is designed to teach minimum 
essentials to those who do not have 


a great facility with numbers. 


FOR 
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SLOW READERS 


A New Experience in Reading 








reading . 


in SIX 


Like It 


AND 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 








Six Yuab 
STORIES 


Moderow 
Sandrus 
Noyes 
Mitchell 








Now backward teen-age readers 
can know the fun of fluent, easy 


. . of following exciting 


adventure and romance rapidly 
from page to page. 

No more makeshift collections 
of “baby stuff” for them! Here, 
in adapted story favorites from 
the classics, is new reading ma- 
terial that meets the retarded 
adolescent at the level not only 
of his achievement, but also of 
his own age interests. 


Helps to reading enjoyment 


GREAT STORIES 


@ Elimination of language and vocab- 
ulary hazards without destroying 
the appeal of the original stories 


® Headnotes that invite reading 
@ A minimum of editorial apparatus 


@ Visual aids to reading—large type- 
face, pictures 


Try it with a slow group and 
watch them pick up. 


CONTENTS: 


Stevenson: Treasure Island 
Irving. Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle 

Lamb: Shakespeare’s As You 


Tennyson: Gareth and Lynette 
Hawthorne: The Golden Touch 


$1.20, List 


Usual discount on quantities 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


COMPANY 


DALLAS 
NEW YORK 
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COOPERATION 
and the British Press 


By Sydney R. Elliott 


Editor 


has grown to be a practical 

monopoly tightly held in the 
hands of a few big chains and pri- 
vate owners whose policies are de- 
termined by their commercial in- 
terests. 

The late Lord Rhondda added 
newspapers to his large trade in 
coal, beer, textiles, transport, in- 
surance,and patent medicines which 
was conducted by the Cambrian 
Coal Combine. The newpaper chain 
he founded is now the Berry group, 
with Lord Camrose at its head, 
which controls two national daily 
newspapers, three Sunday newspa- 
pers, a score of provincial morning, 
evening, and weekly newspapers, 
and about one hundred weekly and 
monthly magazines. Next in size is 
Lord Rothermere’s group, owning 
three national morning or evening 
dailies, two Sunday newpapers, and 
a number of provincial papers— 
Rothermere is followed by the Bea- 
verbrook group with one daily, one 
Sunday newspaper, and one eve- 
hing. When the Rothermere-Bea- 
verbrook groups are not exchang- 
ing shares in each other’s property, 
they are engaged in joint promotion 
of separate journals. 

The “Cocoa Press,” dominated by 
the firm of Cadbury, produce a na- 
tional daily—the most distinctively 


r | “es British newspaper press 


DBER 16, 1937 


“Reynolds News” 


progressive newspaper in Great 
Britain—and a London evening pa- 
per. Then there is Odhams Press, 
Ltd., an enterprising firm of pub- 
lishers with a great Sunday news- 
paper, a popular weekly, and 
numerous magazines and trade jour- 
nals. Odhams hold 51 per cent of 
the stock of the Daily Herald, the 
official organ of the Labor party 
which, through the Trades Union 
Congress, holds the other 49 per 
cent and controls the editorial pol- 
icy 

Apart from their large sharehold- 
ings and directors linked with othe: 
types of corporations, newspapers 
are tied to Big Business by the ne- 
cessity for obtaining advertising 
revenue, the chief sources of which 
are the big department stores, the 
manufacturers of branded, fixed- 
price goods, and the producers of 
patent medicines. The two cents the 
public pays for its newspaper sel- 
dom covers the cost of newsprint 
paper alone. From advertising rev- 
enues must come the funds which 
finance plant, news and editorial 
services, distribution, and the hand- 
some profits enjoyed by sharehold- 
ers in an _ $800,000,000 industry. 
With few exceptions, newspapers are 
overcapitalized. They claim large 
values for circulation and ‘good 
will” of readers. on which stock is 
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issued and dividends are paid. To 
carry this ever-growing burden of 
interest, more and more space has 
been devoted to advertisements in 
recent years. 

To secure these advertisements, 
newspapers have sought to attract 
readers by means of costly gambling 
contests, free gifts, and accident in- 
surance schemes. The two most suc- 
cessful British purveyors of non- 
newspaper services wrapped in 
news sheets have between them a 
sale of nearly 4,500,000 copies daily. 
With two other papers, these “pop- 
ular” dailies sell over 7,000,000 cop- 
ies to a population of 11,000,000 
families. These huge national dailies 
comprise the shop-window of Brit- 
ain’s big stores and nation-wide 
commodities. Since advertisers usu- 
ally are unwilling to buy space in 
newspapers of small circulation, the 
cost of starting up a new commer- 
cially successful newspaper is be- 
yond the resources of all but Croe- 
sus. 

In distributing newspapers, the 
big publishers grant sales agencies 
only to small independent dealers. 
They can, and do, prevent the 
growth of organizations strong 
enough to use the weapon of boy- 
cott to secure better terms for news 
agents. News dealers are compelled 
to divide up territories and secure 
licenses, in order to prevent cooper- 
ative societies or other forms of 
competition from entering the dis- 
tribution business. 

When the English cooperatives 
discovered that they needed to talk 
to the public through a newspaper 
of their own, they found the set-up 
of the commercial press completely 
hostile to them—inside the cooper- 
ative movement a special federation, 
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the Cooperative Press, had estab- 
lished a number of “movement” 
journals. Nevertheless, leading co- 
operators regarded it as intoler- 
able that opinion among the mass 
membership of cooperative societies 
should continue to be influenced by 
an anti-cooperative press. 

Cooperators do not like to buy ex- 
perience; they prefer to acquire it 
first-hand. And the record of labor 
and trade union failures among the 
publishing business of Fleet Street 
was not encouraging. In 1929 an old 
radical Sunday paper, Reynolds 
News, was offered for sale. Nobody 
in Fleet Street had much confidence 
in its future, for Reynolds had not 
kept pace with the times, either in 
plant or personnel. The Cooperative 
Press bought Reynolds for $1,000,- 
000 cash, and a new editorial policy 
gradually took shape. The paper had 
a small, stable circulation, based on 
its former policies. How could we 
win and keep new readers for Rey- 
nolds? Other newspapers insured 
readers against accident as a pre- 
mium. By expanding the collective 
insurance schemes which were al- 
ready operating in the stores of co- 
operative societies, Reynolds could 
register the reader’s dependents for 
a benefit in the event of the read- 
er’s death. Three years of experi- 
ence proved that a sound insurance 
scheme could provide a bonus of 
33 1/3 per cent to every cooperative 
society member who registered with 
Reynolds and purchased the paper 
for a minimum period of three 
months. Thus a male cooperator 
whose average purchases from a re- 
tail society entitled his wife to a 
benefit of $150 on his death, could 
add $50 to that benefit by register- 
ing as a Reynolds subscriber. 

During those years we gained con- 
fidence that the giant’s task which 
the cooperatives had tackled was 
not beyond achievement. Besides a 
newspaper, cooperators had boots 
and butter and furniture and a thou- 
sand other commadities to sell. Their 
newspaper could become their bill- 
board. So we evolved the idea of a 
cooperative advertising fund, to pro- 
vide the essential revenue of a na- 
tional cooperative newspaper and 
to finance an up-to-date Coopera- 
tive Press. This fund is fed by pay- 
ments, on a three-yearly basis, of 
about one cent on every $10.00 of 
annual sales from retail societies 
and one cent on every $20.00 of an- 
nual sales from federations support- 
ing the scheme. It amounts now to 
$640,000 a year. 

Out of the guarantees so provided 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society 
Bank has financed the erection of 
an imposing newspaper building 
with equipment which has put it in 





SYDNEY R. ELLIOTT 


Reynolds News was purchased by the 
Cooperative Press Association in 1929 to 
become the organ of the British cooper- 
atives. Under Sydney Elliott’s editorship 
it has become one of London’s leading 
Sunday newspapers with a circulation of 
over 400,000. Mr. Elliott, who here writes 
the story of Reynolds and its place in 
British journalism, is the author of The 
English Cooperatives, published last 
spring by the Yale University Press as 
a companion volume to Marquis Childs’ 
popular book, Sweden, the Middle Way. 


the forefront of Sunday journalism. 
Reynolds today is an intelligent pa- 
per with a popular appeal. Since the 
purchase, circulation has gone from 
300,000 to 500,000. As it has grown 
it has attracted attention from those 
private makers of good branded 
commodities who find part of their 
market in the Cooperative Move- 
ment. It is the only cooperative 
newspaper in the world command- 
ing a sale through the ordinary 
channels of newspaper distribution; 
it is, indeed, the only cooperative 
commodity distributed through non- 
cooperative shops. 

British and American typograph- 
ical treatment of news and features 
varies according to their ideas of 
how best to arouse the curiosity of 
the customer. In Great Britain plac- 
ards announcing, briefly and boldly, 
the main contents of the paper, are 
posted on every news stand and are 
carried by every state seller. (Brit- 
ish newsies may not shout their 
wares because of noise ordinances. 
—Ed.) Readers of Arnold Bennett’s 
“Riceyman Steps” will recall how 
the hero of that book, to save money, 
avoided the expense of newspaper 
advertising by studying closely the 
psychology of the placard. When the 
placard announced, “Famous States- 
man Dead,” the reference was to a 
minor politician, probably ar ex- 
member of Parliament, since in Eng- 


land the word “statesman” is re 
served for any dead politician. Whey 
the placard announced, “Statesman 
Dead,” the reference was to an ex. 
cabinet Minister. In either case, the 
news was not worth our hero’ 
penny. When, however, a front-rank 
politician died, the placard would 
announce, simply, “Blank Dead’ 
and our hero learned all he wanted 
to learn without spending his penny! 

American newspapers use no 
placards. They therefore put their 
big types on their front pages, mak- 
ing it a shop window and a summary 
of the day’s news. This simple differ. 
ence has had far-reaching results on 
typography in both countries. It has 
made the newspaper in one country 
almost unintelligible to readers jn 
the other. 

Judged by British standards, and 
on the basis of expert analysis of the 
trade press, Reynolds can claim to 
have given a lead to British jour- 
nalism in matters typographical, 
Taking the clean-cut, chaste typog- 
raphy of the London Times (which 
compares fully in every respect with 
The New York Times which gives 
“all the news that’s fit to print,” but 
which uses no typographical tricks 
to induce people to read it) this co- 
operative newspaper has broken the 
barrier of high cost to democratic 
development in a field difficult for 
new enterprise. 





Editor’s Note: In Reynolds, British 
readers are finding new standards of 
journalism and typography. The Brit- 
ish popular press, seeking ever great- 
er profit from circulation and adver- 
tising revenue has subjected its read- 
ers to all manner of deception and 
sensation, gaudy photographs, scream- 
ing heads, and violent layouts. They 
accept advertisements of blatant 
frauds, offer free reading matter to 
advertisers, and sacrifice the dignity 
and appearance of their papers to 
give the advertisements a front-page 
location. 

Reynolds itself, imitating its com- 
mercial competitors, is not above plac- 
ing a twenty-inch advertisement of a 
patent fat - reducer — condemned by 
authorities as a potential menace to 
health—on page one. A barely dressed 
bathing beauty picture, taking more 
space than the leading story of the is- 
sue, may be used to arouse the read- 
er’s “aesthetic” interests. 

Consumer - conscious Americans 
would howl at the thought of cooper- 
ative organizations aiding the sale of 
dangerous drugs. But the British con- 
sumer wants a newspaper which 
give him a fillip of sensation and some 
peppermint of excitement as relief for 
an uninspired life. To this extent, Rey- 
nolds bows to the public taste. In fact, 
but for the editorial page and the co- 
operative advertisements, Reynold: 
strongly resembles almost any 
ular paper of liberal sympathies. 
this fashion, it avoids the error com: 
mitted by most propagandist oF 
which are so intent on “educa 
reader that they forget to interest him. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL (AE) 


YOUNG red-haired man, 
Ace William Russell, gave 
up his job as accountant at 
Pim’s, a draper in Dublin, in 1897, 
and bought a bicycle. Wheeling 
about through the hills and bogs of 
Ireland, he met tumble-down cot- 
tages standing in miserable potato 
plots, sheltering cows and hens along 
with its people. Often he saw men 
with scythe handles and bundles in 
red handkerchiefs, walking toward 
the sea to embark for England and 
Scotland. He knew that the ships 
carrying them away would carry 
also young girls who could make fine 
laces, and ambitious boys, all driven 
by the need to earn money to send 
back home. He knew that Ireland’s 
population was dwindling fast, be- 
cause her gold went to England for 
revenues and never came back; and 
the people had to follow the gold. 
Everywhere Russell went, as an 
organizer for the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, he spoke to 
those who owned even a cow, a hen, 
or a little land, about the advantages 
of cooperating in selling their eggs, 
milk, hogs, and other produce, so as 
to make more profit themselves in- 
stead of letting it go to the big re- 
tailers. He taught that in coopera- 
tive groups, they could better control 
home prices, and compete more suc- 
cessfully in international markets 
with the greater farms. of other 
countries. So powerful was his in- 
fluence in changing Ireland from a 
country of poverty-stricken serfs to 
one of independent farmers, that be- 
fore his death, at the age of 68, two 
years ago, Russell was known as the 
father of modern Ireland. The name 
under which most of his writings 
appeared is AE. 

Russell, a large, bearded, rosy- 
faced man, lived most of his life in 
Dublin, where gathered about him 
both world-famous men and un- 
lucky failures. Of these last, it is said 
that he explained them to them- 
selves and to others, turning geese 
to swan. He was loved for his great 
kindness, his wisdom and justice. 

Born in Lurgan County, Armagh, 
he moved to Dublin in childhood. 
Asa lad at the Dublin School of Art, 
he amazed his companions by paint- 
ing, not the model before him, but a 
Supernatural being hovering above a 
man plowing a field. 

These strange pictures he painted 
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GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL 


from memory, for Russell was one 
“who saw.” One day walking in a 
park, he saw a church suddenly ap- 
pear; the spot, when dug, disclosed 
its ancient foundations. Often as he 
mounted the stairs to his office, as 
editor of The Irish Statesman, “a 
tall man with a sweeping brown 
beard whose heavy overcoat looked 
as though it had been put on with 
a shovel,” he would suddenly pause 
before a vision of glorious hills with 
heavenly light pouring from them. 

Such experiences, suggestive of 
immortal memories, were in accord 
with Russell’s beliefs as a mystic. He 
believed that he was an age-old 
spirit, come from the Divine, travel- 
ling through many ages “to labors 
yet unaccomplished,” to return home 
to that Divine. The following poem 
tells of a boy longing for that divine 
home, but set out on his journey 
through the years. 


Awakening 


The lights shone down the street 
In the long blue close of day: 

A boy’s heart beat sweet, sweet, 
As it flowered in its dreamy clay. 


Beyond the dazzling throng 
And above the towers of men 
The stars made him long, long, 
To return to their light again. 


They lit the wondrous years 

And his heart within was gay; 
But a life of tears, tears, 

He had won for himself that day. 






A portion of a long poem pictures 
the Irish fisher-folk by their hearths, 
where flickering fires lights the cabin 
with an “air of gold,” and gives them 
“fiery hands and burnished chin” as 
they tell their wondrous legends, 
brought to memory by the great cold 
wind outside. 


Michael 
A wind. blew by from icy hills, © 
Shook with cold breath the daffodils, 
And shivered as with silver mist 
The lake’s pale leaden amethyst. 
It pinched the barely budded trees 
And rent the twilight tapestries: 
Left for one hallowed instant bare 
A single star in lonely air 
O’er rocky fields the bitter wind 
Had swept of all their human kind. 


Ere that the fisher folk were all 

Snug under thatch and _ sheltering 
wall, 

Breathing the cabin’s air of gold, 

Safe from blue storm and nipping cold. 

And, clustered round the hearth 
within 

With fiery hands and burnished chin, 

They sat and listened to old tales 

Or legends of gigantic gales. 

Some told of phantom craft they knew 


That sailed with a flame-coloured 
crew, 

And came up strangely through the 
wind 


Havens invisible to find 
By those rare cities poets sung 
Cresting the Islands of the Young. 


How do the heights above our head, 
The depths below the water spread, 
Waken the spirit in such wise 

That to the deep the deep replies, 
And in far spaces of the soul 

The oceans stir, the heavens roll? 


Russell believed that “the deep” 
of the soul answered to “the deep” 
of water and sky, because of the 
divine fire still present in us as men. 


Exiles 


The gods have taken alien shapes upon 
them, 

Wild peasants driving swine 

In a strange country, Through the 
swarthy faces 

The starry faces shine. 


Under grey tattered skies they strain 
and reel there: 

Yet cannot all disguise 

The majesty of fallen gods, the beauty, 

The fire beneath their eyes. 


They huddle at night within low, clay- 
built cabins; 

And, to themselves unknown, 

They carry with them diadem and 
sceptre 

And move from throne to throne. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Collected Poems, by George William 
Russell, by permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, 
age, school, city, state and_ teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd Si., 
New York City. All manuscripts submit- 
ted for this column are eligible for 
P Scholastic Awards. 


Unique Memories of Childhood 


HE pleasant memories of child- 

hood inspire me to effort and to a 
desire to revisit beautiful Reppia, 
where my younger days were passed 
in great happiness. Not only because 
it was my birthplace, but because it 
was a center of great natural beauty 
and of pleasant happy peasants, do I 
love Reppia. I wish to lie idly again in 
the fragrance of her many-colored 
wild flowers, watching the red and 
blue and yellow sunbeams, the swiftly 
darting birds, the falling petals of the 
fruit blossoms, while the smoke from 
my chimney stains the pure air. I wish 
to listen to the song of the birds and 
the gentle murmur of the water below 
and the unmelodious song of the busy 
bees, disturbed now and then by the 
discordant notes of cows, sheep, and 
pigs. 

A few years ago, I gladly departed 
from Reppia; it is now my most 
beautiful memory. Never since have I 
heard such jocund bells that called me 
to church. They were such a delight to 
us shepherds, that we feasted on their 
angelic melody and its weak echo, up 
in that high mountain, distant from 
the campanile. They mourned so well 
that we mourned with them. 

Never since I departed, have I drunk 
such good water from its very source, 
or walked about at night heavy with 
fear of ghosts, but yet amused by the 
silence of the night, illuminated by the 
moon which I thought very generous 
because she followed me wherever I 
went. On such a night, I diverted my- 
self capturing fireflies that made the 
peaceful yet mysterious silence still 
more beautiful. Other winter nights in 
fear and silence, I listened to the roar- 
ing winds among thunder and light- 
ning. 

Never out of Reppia’s boundary have 
I worked in the golden fields of wheat 
by the light of the moon and that of a 
great bonfire, in the company of such 
merry youths, singing, joking, dancing, 
sitting around the fire at recess, telling 
all sorts of fables. Amid the moving 
red sparks and the calm faces of those 
sitting by the accumulated wheat, they 
recalled when they had captured fire- 
flies; they sang songs; then danced by 
the fire. During that rest time some 
mothers nursed their babies, sleeping 
covered up in. blankets under big 
trees. 
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Never since, have I gone out at 
three in the morning to surpass my 
neighbor in a mushroom hunt. I re- 
member all the prayers I recited 
passing near the cemetery; then all the 
ghost stories and superstitions that I 
knew came to my mind. Never has the 
joy that I experienced in watching the 
snow hour after hour, or in attending 
the village festivals returned. Never 
have I so appreciated a dress as that 
silk one sent to me from America, or 
the oranges and cakes that I so rarely 
ate. Among these memory treasures 
should be all the malicious deeds and 
hardships experienced there, but they 
seem hidden when recalling Reppia. 

I long to return to those good bare- 
footed peasants carrying gifts to them; 
even the wrapping paper would be ap- 
preciated. They want to be proud of me 
some day, as they are proud of many 
of their descendants holding important 
positions in this world. They boast of 
Mayor Rossi, whose father was born in 
the same chamber in which I first saw 
light. When I return, I hope that I will 
make them proud of me too; then I will 
be worthy of having been born in 
beautiful Reppia. 

Paula Rossi 
Galileo H. S., San Franisco, Cal. 
Miss Emily R. Varney, Teacher 





Painting the Boat 
(Concluded from page 19-E) 


hew and unsuspected area appears, 
insistently demanding paint. We 
have not the heart to refuse, for 
this is the last time. She does not 
keep the rain out now; she will 
hardly keep the river out through 
another winter. She is doomed. And 
so we cannot say, “That can wait 
till next year.” It is now or never, 
Nor will we say, “She is not worth 
it.”” She is worth anything. For she 
was born in that great grim year 
1914, and has seen many adventures 
and travelled to Birmingham of the 
one part and Gravesend of the other 
part. She shall have all the paint she 
asks, though we know it to be but 
a funeral garment. There is paint 
in my ears and in my hair. I havea 
fear that one morning I shall wake 
and find that the family have painted 
the anchor. Last night I dreamed that 
I had painted the carburetor. I smell 
of turpentine. There is paint in the 
bathroom and paint on the drawing- 
room chairs; and all the family have 
chilblains. Never mind. We have 
painted the boat. 





Reprinted from Mild and Bitter, by 
A. P. Herbert, by permission of Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 


Fiterany Peads 


COOPERATION IN LITERATURE 

Cooperatives and their activities 
offer a fine field for authors interested 
in the people and situations involved 
in trying to find a way out of an eco- 
nomic mess; but to date little has been 
published on the subject (and not all 
of that little is of great literary merit.) 
Here however is a short list of books, 
to be taken for what they are worth. 
The first three are novels: 

Brave Years, by William Heyliger 
(Appleton Century). 

Co-op, by Upton Sinclair (Farrar 
and Rinehart). 

Fresh Furrow, by Burris Jenkins 
(Willett). 

My Apprenticeship, by Beatrice 
Webb. The biography of the world’s 
greatest woman cooperative writer. 

John T. W. Mitchell, by Percy Red- 
fern. Biography of the great leader of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society who 
forged out the philosophy of consumer 
control. 

Brotherhood Economics, by Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa (Harper). This is Kaga- 
wa’s plan for Christian cooperatives, 
fully outlined, and his theory of Chris- 
tian economics. 

(This list is, of course, entirely apart 


from the fine and long list of informa- 
tional books, pamphlets, and articles 
available on the history, workings, 
achievements and goal of cooperatives 
here and abroad.) 


ELINOR WYLIE 

A group of friends and admirers of 
Elinor Wylie are forming a living me- 
morial—one which will keep the poet's 
memory alive among lovers of poetry 
and at the same time be an encourage- 
ment and help to future poets. The 
memorial is to be called the Elinor 
Wylie Poetry Fellowship and will bein 
the form of an award of $5,000 for one 
year, made annually to American men 
and women whose published work in- 
dicates poetic ability of a high order. 
The committee in charge (made up 
of nearly a hundred well-known 
writers) is now raising a sum of $100,- 
000 to make this award possible. At 
the first meeting, held recently at a 
Long Island estate, William Rose Benet 
and Genevieve Taggard, poets, 
from Elinor Wylie’s best-loved w' . 
—such poems as “Hymn to Earth,’ 
“Eagle and Mole,” and “Velvet Shoes. 
Address of the Elinor Wylie Poety 
Fellowship is 1 Wall Street, N. ¥.¢ 
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HE MEMBERSHIP of the 
American cooperative move- 
ment as a whole is at present 
overwhelmingly among the farmers. 
Some of the older town and city co- 
operatives with foreign backgrounds, 
such as Dillonvale, Ohio (Bohemian 
coal miners and others), the Cooper- 
ative Trading Company of Brooklyn 
(Finns) and Waukegan, Illinois, and 
the Finnish groups in cities in the 
North Central States, are either 
largely industrial workers or a com- 
bination of city workers and farm 
groups. The Consumers’ Cooperative 
Trading Company at Gary, Indiana, 
athriving young Negro cooperative, 
is composed of industrial workers; 
the membership of the three-year- 
old cooperative at Racine, Wisconsin, 
is principally made up of organized 
unionists. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union now has two 
units of cooperative housing, includ- 
ing stores and services, in New York 
City; and the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers started the Car] 
Mackley Houses in Philadelphia, 
where the tenants also have a coop- 
erative store. There is at least a 
sprinkling of wage earners in the new 
cooperatives which are springing 
up in many cities, although the mem- 
bership is predominantly middle- 
class. 

The American Federation of Labor 
indorsed consumers’ cooperation as 
far back as 1917, but until very re- 
cently there has been little practical 
interest shown by either movement 
in the other since about that time. 
The early failure of cooperatives pro- 
moted by organized labor when the 
Knights of Labor disintegrated in the 
























Among the oldest of American coops is the Finnish Clo- 
quet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minnesota. Here is a 
cooperative bakery. The Finns like their own bread. 


Consumers’ Cooperation 


and the Labor Movement 
By James Myers 


James Myers is industrial secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York City. He is 
an ordained minister, and an associate 
ef the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He served as a personnel direc- 
tor in charge of labor relations in a fac- 
tory for seven years before coming to 
the Federal Council twelve years ago. He 
is author of Representative Government 
in Industry (1924); Religion Lends a 
Hand, Case Studies of Churches in Social 
Action (1929); and several other works. 


eighties left many trade unionists 
cold toward cooperation. But a re- 
vival of interest between consumers’ 
cooperation and the labor movement 
has now begun. The A. F. of L. again 
in 1936 and a number of state federa- 
tions of labor have also indorsed co- 
operatives. An informal Labor Com- 
mittee on Cooperatives was set up in 
1935 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
a union of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, in order to stim- 
ulate labor interest in consumer co- 
operation. Increasing space is being 
given to cooperatives in labor jour- 
nals and to labor news in coopera- 
tive journals. 

It would seem that the growth of 
cooperation among industrial work- 
ers in America particularly in the 
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Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


Dillonvale, Ohio, coal miners shopping for new pants. 
This coop is one of the oldest in the country. Non-member 
miners are also satisfied with the bargains they get here. 


ranks of organized labor, will depend 
upon a number of factors, including: 

The growth of the organized labor 
movement itself. 

The intensity of an educational cam- 
paign in the unions as to the value of 
consumers’ cooperation. 

The education of the members of the 
cooperative movement as to the value 
and need of labor unions. 

The actual standards of wages, hours 
and working conditions maintained by 
cooperatives for their own employees. 

The disposition of cooperatives 
where possible to purchase goods made 
under fair labor conditions. 

The attitude of cooperatives toward 
unionization of their own employees. 


Blind Spots 


The rank and file of organized 
labor is far from having recognized, 
as such a significant section of Amer- 
ican farmers has done, that it is 
necessary for workers to organize as 
consumers, to control the prices they 
pay for goods, as well as to organize 
as producers, to raise the wages they 
receive. Neither can most unionists 
be said to be conscious of the farmer 
and his problem, and the need for 
cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment with farmer groups for social 
progress. The awakening interest in 
labor circles, however, is apparent in 


Photos by Marion Post, courtesy Fortune 
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the increasing number of courses on 
consumers’ cooperation which have 
recently been introduced by work- 
ers’ education agencies; notably at 
Brookwood Labor College, at the 
Highlander Folk School in Tennessee, 
in the institutes of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, and in the affiliated 
Summer Schools for Women Work- 
ers. 

Perhaps most effective is such a 
“progressive education” technique as 
was adopted by the Racine 
(Wisconsin) Cooperative, 
which had sold quantities 
of gasoline and oil to the 
United Automobile Work- 
ers during a strike. The 
manager of the coopera- 
tive spoke at a subsequent 
meeting of the union and 
personally delivered the 
check for its patronage div- 
idend, explaining that no 
such dividend would have 
been returned to it from a 
private oil company. 

The education of mem- 
bers of cooperatives as to 
the value and necessity of 
labor unions is certainly an 
equally difficult problem. 


This may be said to be due WHITE COLLAR 
to the predominant farmer 
membership, together with FARMERS R R R R B R R 


the fact that labor unions 
are relatively unknown in 
rural areas, especially in 
those sections where con- 
sumers’ cooperatives are 
strongest. 

The American farmers 
who are the backbone of 
the cooperatives are them- 
selves in a sense business 
men, with captial invested 
in their farms, and employ- 
ers, often, of one or more 
hands. There is a tendency for these 
farmers to think of labor in terms 
of the hired man. When they build 
sizable cooperatives and employ of- 
ten large numbers of employees in 
insurance companies, feed mills, flour 
mills, oil plants, and other enter- 
prises often located in cities, their 
background as employers is wholly 
without experience in any organized 
labor relations. The idea is quite for- 
eign to their previous individualistic 
economic experience. 


OTHERS 


Condition of Employees 


However, the traditions of large 
groups of cooperative farmers who 
have foreign backgrounds, like the 
Finns, include belief in labor unions. 
The progressive leaders of other 
groups of American farmers are also 
showing increasing interest and con- 
cern over cooperative relations with 
the labor movement. 

The stated ideal and purpose of the 
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cooperative movement is to provide 
for its own employees as good and, 
wherever possible, better wages, 
hours and working conditions than 
those enjoyed by the employees in 
comparable private industries. That 
the cooperative movement has actu- 
ally lived up to this ideal in Great 
Britain and in Scandinavian and 
other European countries is sup- 
ported by testimony of trade-union- 
ists in those countries. 


WHO BELONGS TO COOPERATIVES IN SWEDEN 
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Courtesy, Headline Books (Foreign Policy Asan.) 


While the American cooperative 
movement in general is committed to 
the ideal of providing as good or 
better wages, hours and conditions 
than provided by private industry, 
no adequate recent statistics are 
available on actual conditions. In 
those cooperatives whose employees 
are organized in labor unions, which 
will be referred to later, a yardstick 
exists and union standards, or better, 
prevail. 

As far as can be learned, the only 
available study of employment con- 
ditions in local consumers’ coopera- 
tives is that of Florence E. Parker. 
In an article in the American Feder- 
ationist for July 1936, Grace S. M. 
Zorbaugh summarizes these findings 
as follows: 

As of the year 1933 the situation of 

326 American consumers’ coopera- 

tives, with possibly 2,500 employ- 

ees, .. . was reported by Florence 


E. Parker as follows: “In the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives weekly work- 


ing hours averaged 54—the range 

being from 36 to 101.5 hours. Over 

a fourth of the societies worked 

their employees 10 hours or longer 

per day, over 6 per cent had them 
work 12 hours a day or longer, 

. .. An average annual wage of 

$1,129 was reported by 456 con. 

sumers’ cooperatives—range from 
$814 to $1,701.” 

It is probably true that in new cp. 
operative societies wages are lower 
and hours longer during the period 
when these cooperatives are getting 
on their feet, but this condi- 
tion of course is usually by 
consent of the cooperative 
@ ‘employees, who want t 

help build up the business, 


Buying Union Goods 


Under present conditions 
in the United States, with 
only about 15 per cent of 
workers belonging to un- 
ions, it is not a simple mat- 
ter to “buy union-labe 
goods.” Unionization is now 
growing rapidly, particu- 
larly under the drive of the 
Committee for Industrial 
Organization unions, anda 
wider variety of union- 
made products may become 
available in the near future, 
At present, it is relatively 
simple for cooperative pur- 
chasing agents to discover 
union-made brands of sat- 
isfactory quality and price 
inmany items of clothing, in 
printing, in coal, tires, and 
a number of other products. 

However, even when 
goods are manufactured 
under union conditions, 
one’s conscience can hard- 
ly be at rest, for one need 
only trace the source of raw 
materials, for instance, in a union- 
label cotton shirt, to find oneself 
amid the deplorable conditions of 
the share-cropper. One need only go 
back far enough behind even the few 
brands of union-made as well a 
other tobaccos to find one’s feet on 
tobacco road, with all its misery. 

When it comes to groceries and 
food products, it is possible, for in- 
stance, to secure union-manufac- 
tured flour; but as has been indicated 
in a previous paragraph, the union 
among agricultural labor are few and 
weak. The larger crops in sugar beets 
peas, beans, tomatoes, onions, celery, 
lettuce, grapes and raisins, oysters 
and citrous fruits are gene 
picked by migrants and child labor 
under deplorable standards and com 
ditions. 

American labor will need to b 
organized on far wider fronts, 
Federal legislation will need to b 

(Concluded on page 28-S) 
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I Whos Whe inthe News 


COOPERATOR 

One of the leading trail-blazers in 
the American cooperative movement 
is Murray Danforth Lincoln. Born on a 
Massachusetts 
farm, Lincoln got 
a degree from 
Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College 
and became the 
first government 
county farm agent 
esl in Connecticut. In 

j ; 1916 he organized 
A A one of the first co- 
os operative milk dis- 

Fos eee tributing plants in 

LINCOLN New England. In 
1917 he went to work building up farm 
business for Myron Herrick’s Cleve- 
land bank. Noting that the farmers had 
to pay much of their profits into the 
bank because of high interest rates, 
Lincoln plunged back into the cooper- 
ative movement. 

He formed an automobile-insurance 
company to write insurance at lower 
rates. Later, he organized a Farm Bu- 
reau Credit Corporation from which 
Ohio farmers can borrow at low inter- 
est. His automobile-insuranece compa- 
ny is the eighth largest mutual cas- 
ualty company in the country, and is 
controlled by the 180,000 policyhold- 
ers. It is said to have cut automobile- 
insurance rates in Ohio at least 40 per 
cent. Lincoln also formed a coopera- 
tive fire- insurance company. Since 
1920 he has been executive secretary 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 


“MERCHANT OF IDEAS” 


Edward Albert Filene, famed Boston 
merchant, died recently, but the pro- 
gram of living that this “merchant of 

- ideas” fought for 
will go on living. 
Cooperation was 
the key to his plan 
of life. 

As one of the co- 
owners of William 
Filene Sons’ Com- 
pany, world’s 
largest specialty 
store, Mr. Filene 
throughout his 
life, worked for 
employer-employ- 
ee cooperation in industry. He organ- 
ized the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which studied labor conditions under 
the NRA and recommended legislation 
protecting labor’s rights. 

He was founder and president of the 
Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau, directing the organization of co- 
operative credit associations in this 
country and Canada. Its aim was to set 
up a group of banks owned and oper- 
ated by wage earners, loans from 
which were to be granted at low inter- 
est on the basis of the applicant’s hon- 
esty. By 1933 more than 2.006 such 
unions, with $50,000,000 in assets. were 
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operating, and very few collapsed dur- 
ing the depression. 

In January, 1936, Filene organized 
the Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion to serve as a buying and directing 
agency for a large chain of cooperative 
department stores. This corporation re- 
cently made an agreement with the 
federal Government to operate stores 
in Greenbelt, Maryland (see P. 7). 

Mr. Filene was born in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1860. Unable to afford 
college, he began working with his 
brother in their father’s small Boston 
store. A life-long Democrat, Filene de- 
nounced critics who say the New Deal 
is a step toward fascism. Long a stu- 
dent of world affairs, he urged, just be- 
fore his fatal illness, that the United 
States, France, and Britain join Rus- 
sia and China in a pact to preserve 
world peace. 


“GREATEST CHRISTIAN” 

Toyohiko Kagawa, an orphan at 
four, was raised by a stepmother who 
told him: “You are the son of my ene- 
my.” Denied kind- 
ness in childhood, 
Kagawa’s exam- 
ple of Christian 
living has won 
him the title, 
“world’s greatest 
Christian.” 


Refused aid by 
his family, Kaga- 
wa earned his way 
through college. 
Forced to stop his 
education because 
of tuberculosis, he conquered this dis- 
ease and finished his studies. Turning 
his back on comfort, he went to live 
in the unbelievably miserable slums of 
Kobe. The slum-dwellers he sought to 
help drove him out but he came back 
to win their trust. While sharing his 
little six-by-six room with a beggar, 
he caught trachoma and nearly lost the 
sight of one eye. He has had the plague 
and smallpox twice, and typhus every 
year for fourteen years, but these 
handicaps only spurred him on. 

After two years’ study at Princeton, 
Kagawa returned to organize the 
Japanese Federation of Labor; the first 
labor school; first labor newspaper; 
and win the fight to give all male citi- 
zens the right to vote. He gave the gov- 
ernment-sponsored cooperative move- 
ment new life. Military leaders dislike 
Kagawa, but don’t interfere openly 
with him because of his great popu- 
larity. He was offered a high salary to 
organize social work in Tokyo. He re- 
fused the salary but did the job. He 
forced a clean up of slums in five Jap- 
anese cities. 

Although his many books bring him 
much money, Kagawa is a poor man. 
His modest home outside Tokyo has be- 
come a shrine to millions throughout 
the world who believe in his message: 
“Form cooperatives and reach out to 
meet your brothers in al] lands.” 
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NEW DEAL STUDIES COOPERATIVES 


Below are a few readings which 
will give you some backgrotind on 
this headline, in addition to what is 
contained in this issue. For other ref- 
erences, ask your teacher about the 
list in the Teacher Edition 


Consumers Cooperatives. Vol. 11, No. 2, 
of The Reference Shelf. Julia E. Johnsen, 
compiler. New York. H. Wilson. 1936. 

An extensive bibliography, debate 
outline, quotations, and discussions. 
The principal weakness of this ap- 
proach is that in principle consumers 
cooperation is a subject for experiment 
rather than for argument. 


Eddy, Sherwood. A Door of Opportu- 
nity. New York. Association Press. 1937. 

This tells of the conditions which 
led the author to establish the Delta 
Cooperative Farm, near Hillhouse, 
Mississippi, where a shining example 
is being set for the entire South. The 
manager is a former missionary to 
Japan, who found more important 
missionary work to do at home. 


Brainerd, J. G., editor. The Annals. 
Philadelphia. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. May, 1937. 

This issue of The Annals is com- 
posed entirely of articles on various 
aspects of consumers’ cooperation, of- 
fering in a sense the most rounded 
treatment that is available. At the 
same time, the tone of most of the 
writers is theoretical and academic, 
rather than practical. 


Chen Han-seng. “Cooperatives as a Pan- 
acea for China’s Ills.” Far Eastern Survey, 
March 31, 1937. New York. Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

A brief but realistic glimpse of the 
workings of the cooperative idea when 
it falls into the hands of profit-seekers. 


DEFENDS FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


The trouble with freedom of the 
press is that it is too often interpreted 
as the freedom to suppress news. 

That is why the editors of Esquire 
have hired Jay Allen, the man who ex- 
posed the Badajoz massacre. (Schol. 
Nov. 7 1936), to edit a new magazine, 
Ken, which promises to print inside 
stuff that doesn’t make the papers. 

Meanwhile, News-Week offers a de- 
partment of tidbits of that order. 

Example: “Ironically, the chief col- 
laborators on F.D.R.’s Constitution Day 
speech flailing the legal profession 
were three lawyers — Tom Corcoran, 
Ben Cohen, and Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man.” 

This department, for some reason, is 
called The Periscope; it ought to be 
The Fluoroscope, which is something 
the doctor uses to see what goes on in- 
side of you. 
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Coops and Labor 


(Concluded from page 26-S) 


enacted setting up minimum wages 
and maximum hours, and abolishing 
child labor in commercial agriculture 
as well as in industry, before cooper- 
ators or American citizens generally 
can buy with a clear conscience. 

Nevertheless, the efforts of cooper- 
atives to purchase goods made under 
fair labor standards are significant 
and helpful. The best detailed reports 
on labor conditions under which 
various products are made, are to be 
found in the reports of Consumers’ 
Union. The primary purpose of this 
organization is to rate articles ac 
cording ic quality and price, but it 
also publishes supplementary infor 
mation, when obtainable, on labor 
conditions prevailing in connection 
with their manufactures. Goods made 
under better labor conditions are not 
always the best buy for quality and 
price. Consumers’ Union, which does 
not purchase itself, merely gives 
what information it can obtain, and 
leaves the purchaser in his buying 
to weigh comparative values 

The degree of efforts made by the 
larger cooperative wholesales to 
weigh labor-production standards in 
their purchasing, probably varies ac- 
cording to the degree of their coop 
erative idealism and the strength of 
organized labor influence in their 
membership. As American whole- 
salers themselves come to undertake 
manufactures, as in England and 
other countries, it should be simpler 
by means of their own higher em 
ployment standards to guarantee to 
consumer goods made under fair 
labor conditions. Meanwhile, the in- 
creasing use of the cooperative label 
on numerous articles throws increas- 
ing responsibility on the wholesales 
to include in their specifications of 
purchase of these goods from pri- 
vate manufacturers, definite con- 
sideration of the conditions under 
which they are made. 


Union Recognition Abroad 


In olde: countries like Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, 
Belgium, France, and others, the 
employees of couperatives as a gen- 
eral rule belong to regular trade un- 
ions affiliated with the national labor 
movements. In England and else- 
where, the National Union of Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers is pre- 
ponderantly composed of employees 
of cooperatives, but it also is affiliated 
with the National Trades Union Con- 
gress. The unions have written agree- 
ments with the cooperatives covering 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
Provisions are made for arbitration 
of disputes While the right to strike 
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is safeguarded, few strikes have 
occurred; differences are amicably 
settled through conciliation machin- 
ery. It is significant that the trade 
union movements on their part re- 
cognize the difference in the objec- 
tives of the cooperatives from those 
of private employers, and bear this 
in mind in their mutual relations 
While it has been necessary to con 

tine this article to other aspects of the 
relations of the labor movement and 
consumers cooperation, a_ highly 
significant fact must be emphasized 
in passing History shows that in 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries. Belgium, France, and 
others where the cooperative move- 
ment is strongest, it has enjoyed sup- 
port not only from trade unions but 
also from some labor or farmer po- 





Model Clause 


A fifteen-year-old agreement 
between the cooperatives and 
trade unions of France, still in 
force, defines the relationship 
between the two movements as 
follows: 

“Consumers cooperative societies 
are institutions which, in their nature, 
seek no profit whatsoever, and, 
through their objectives, constitute 
elements of a new society. Trade- 
unions, hence, are under obligation 
to bear this fact in mind in all rela- 
tions they are called upon to enter 
into with the cooperatives. Conversely, 
it is the duty of the latter to find ways 
and means of organizing their labor 
force according to union require- 
ments. At the same time, the con- 
sumer cooperative societies are never 
to be placed at a disadvantage before 
their private competitors, lest they 
disappear or no longer perform their 
full service for the consumer, espe- 
cially for the working people who are 
the greater part of their membership.” 











litical parties. Consumers’ coopera- 
tion has been supplemented also, in 
many of these countries, largely 
through the influence of such politi- 
cal parties, by extensive measures of 
public ownership of important utili- 
ties, as well as by general social in- 
surance 


Union Recognition in America 


Probably because of factors in the 
situation in this country which we 
have previously indicated, unioniza- 
tion of cooperative employees has not 
gone far in America. A few instances, 
however, may be cited. The Central 
Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, 
Wisconsin. reports that it 


has adhered from its inception to 
the interpretation that the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement 
must be looked upon as a part of 


the general labor movement. In its 
practical relations with its own 
employees it has _ consistently 
favored union organization, and 
employees of the Wholesale have 
been largely instrumental in the 
organization of trades in the city 
of Superior, as in the case of 
bakers and truck drivers. 


The Cooperaitve Builder publishes 
in its May 1936 issue an interesting 
account of the annual convention of 
the Cooperative Workers Union at 
which eleven of the twenty locals 
were represented, delegates coming 
“from as far as Waukegan, Illinois, 
and Rock. Michigan, two points 
where the union has been particu- 
larly active and effective.” 

Among other cooperatives having 
labor unions are the People’s Coop- 
erative Society (city cooperative 
store, Superior), where all employ- 
ees, clerks, drivers, butcherys, and so 
forth, are members of their unions 
and receive union scales and in some 
cases more than the union scale: the 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery As- 
sociation of Minneapolis, which re- 
ports “all employees are members of 
some union recognized by the A. F. 
of L.”’; the Racine, Wisconsin, coop- 
erative, where the employes are 
members of their respective unions; 
and the gas station operatives of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association 

All of the employees of the Coop- 
erative Distributors Inc., New York, 
are members of the United Retail 
Employees of America (C. I. O.); and 
the employees of Consumers Union 
Inc., New York, are members of the 
United Office and Professional Work- 
ers Union (C. I. O.) Consumers’ Co- 
operative Services (a chain of cafe- 
terias) in New York recently signed 
an agreement with the Cafeteria 
Workers Union (A. F. of L.). 


Trends 


Those who share with the present 
writer an admiration for the rela- 
tionships of consumers’ cooperation 
and the labor movement particularly 
in Great Britain and Sweden, and 
hope that the two movements in this 
country may develop in that direc- 
tion, will do well to bear in mind 
how sharply the American scene dif- 
fers as yet from the general back- 
ground of the picture in those coun- 
tries. It seems likely that the two 
movements in America will draw 
closer together, and both of them 
increase in effectiveness, only as 
labor becomes more generally or- 
ganized in American industry as @ 
whole, as wage earners as well as 
farmers become members of cooper= 
ative societies, and as more effective 
farmer-labor political action de- 
velops. 


Condensed from The Annals, May, 1937. 
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various shades and degrees. It 
depends on the sport and the 
yititude of those playing it as to just 
hw much real cooperation is in it. 

When we say sports, we mean other 

tivities besides games. A game— 
wch as football, basketball, volley- 
tall (among the team games) and 
jnnis, golf, badminton (among the 
individual] games)—is usually more 
fa competitive sport than a cooper- 
jive sport. Cooperation (teamwork 
gteamplay) is indeed a factor in a 
gme that is played by teams, but 
een so the idea of competition dom- 
intes over the idea of cooperation. 
Too many players consider that the 
major objective in team games is to 
beat the other team, rather than to 
havea good time and to gain strength 
ad health while doing it. 

There are sports where this incen- 
tiveto beat somebody is not present. 
What are some of tMe sports one can 
enjoy for the sheer “sport of it,” 
without ever giving a thought to 
making yourself the winner and your 
companion the loser? Let’s list a few 
of them: swimming. canoeing. row- 
ing, hiking, camping, skating. bob- 
sledding, skiing, gymnastics, gliding. 
mountain climbing, horseback riding. 
tuning, cycling. archery. dancing. 
bird watching. 

Now many of these sports can be. 
ad are. made into games with one 
side opposing another. Instead of 
wimming for fun, you can swim for 
fun plus the competition of a race. 
Instead of ice-skating for the sheei 
joy of moving under your own power 
over ice, you can challenge the near- 
st skater to a race. Or, if you want 
locarry the competition still further, 
youcan organize a hockey team and 
atange to play same other team. 

Most team games are more com- 
petitive than they are cooperative 
because they are organized on an 
offense and defense basis. The one 
side (the side that happens to be on 
thedefense) is always trying to pre- 
vent the other side (the offense) 
from doing what it wants to do. Foot- 
ball is more competitive than, for 
instance, a race, or a game of golf, or 
archery. How? Because in a race your 
opponents do not try to hamper your 
movements and you de not try to 


|’ sports we see cooperation of 









hamper theirs. They are really your 
nvals instead of your opponents. be- 
Cause the rules do not permit them 
fo interfere in any way with your 
®wn performance. Tennis. unlike 
golf, is a game in which vou try to 
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Sportsmanship Is Cooperation 


By Jack Lippert 





(;00d blocking for the ball-carrier. Football is both cooperative and competitive. 


place your opponent at a disadvan- 
tage. But did you ever hear of the 
kind of tennis played by George 
Bernard Shaw, the Enylish writer? 

In Shaw’s kind of tennis you must 
hit the ball so that the fellow on the 
other side of the net van reach the 
ball and return it to you. That is, 
you must hit the ball to your oppo- 
nent, and not try to place it away 
from him. If you fail to do this, you 
lose the point, just as though you had 
hit the ball into the net or out of 
bounds. 

This Shaw kind of tennis keeps the 
ball in play and gives you the feeling 
that you are helping, rather than 
hindering, the person on the other 
side of the net. What is wrong with 
it? Its shortcoming is that it does not 
extend the player to the utmost of 
his ability. 

In our conception of sports, if two 
players or teams are equally matched 
and are both desirous of testing their 
full ability, they regard it as help- 
fulness or cooperation when both 
players do their best to extend each 
other. 

This is the attitude we have in ou 
football, basketball, hockey, etc. We 
want the other team to play their 
best so that our team can be put to 
the hardest test. We like the other 
team to put obstacles in our way, 
as long as they come within the 
range of good sportsmanship. And in 
a sporting situation. both sides start 
with equal opportunities to win. 
Even in a footrace. where you cannot 
interfere in any way with vour oppo- 


ER 16, 1937 Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


nent by building a defense against 
him, it would be unfair of a runne1 
intentionally, or through indiffer- 
ence, not to try to win. If you are 
going into a game or a race, give 
your best in your effort to win. 

You hear a great deal about sports- 
manship in connection with the 
games you play. Sportsmanship is the 
way of getting the best social values 
out of competition. Cooperation and 
sportsmanship are words meaning 
pretty much the same thing. For the 
sake of discussion, let us suppose 
there is a football game between 
Central High and Northern High. 
Now we know that on each team co- 
operation (teamplay) is most neces- 
sary if the team is to give a good 
showing. But do we see any coopera- 
tion at all between the Central High 
and the Northern High? Indeed we 
do. The schools must cooperate (be 
sportsmanlike) in order to make the 
game a fair contest. For instance, if 
the opposing coaches, players and 
student bodies should be abusive 
toward each other (as they some- 
times are and the police have to be 
called out), then cooperation (sports- 
manship) breaks down, and compe- 
tition runs rife. Everybody begins 
behaving more like animals than 
human beings. 

When two schools and teams have 
the proper spirit of cooperation, you 
will see many evidences of thought- 
fulness and cordiality between them. 
The home team manager or coach 
will arrange to meet the visiting team 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Designed for Living 


By Mare 


HEN an artist is asked to 
design something—a chair, 
a package, or a swizzle- 


stick—he has to ask some questions. 
He may ask: 

“How much is it to sell for?” 
(Artists can make a chair much more 
expensive by adding many orna- 
ments and carvings.) 

“How little must it cost?” (With 
inferior materials, a fountain pen 
can be made to sell for fifty cents, 
although it will not be one-tenth as 
serviceable as one that costs a dollar 
more.) 

“To whom is it supposed to ap- 
peal?” (Banks are designed as a rule 
to give the appearance of strength 
and solidity so depositors will feel 
that their money is secure.) 

“What is it supposed to look 
like?” (Pianos are sometimes de- 
signed to look like desks; movie the- 
aters to look like cathedrals; court 
houses to look like temples.) 

The first question is ordinarily the 
most important. Many theaters are 
built less with the idea of helping 
people to see a movie in comfort than 
with the object of taking in as much 
money as possible with each showing 
of the film: that is, they are built not 
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Figure 2: Playroom in workmen’s cooperative apartment house. 







Figure 1: Loading platform of a ¢ 
ative bakehouse and butcher’s s 
Vasteras, Sweden. (All photog 
courtesy, American-Swedish News } 

change.) 






for the fans but for the people y 
sell the movies. Some radios ; 
built with extra unnecessary equi 
ment not to improve the receptiy 
but to justify a high price. 
Whenever an artist has tried ; 
adopt different standards from the 
for his work, he has usually bumpa 
into the discovery that when gogj 


are made to be sold at a profit, thy 
designer must obey the artistg 


standards of the salesman. This ; 
not to say that where the artist 
free of the profit motive, as in goy. 
ernment work, he always does }j 
best work. Although the design 


dams or bridges is usually good, oy 


government buildings, our coins ayj 
stamps, and most of our governmey 
furnishings are often extravagan 
heavy, fussy, and inefficient. 

There is no reason why the arti 
of a consumers’ society should wor 
better than government designe 
but the fact is that in Sweden, q 
least, they are creating a new worl 
designed for living. (Cooperatiy 
design in most other countries is on} 
beginning to follow the Swedish ex 
ample.) 

The artist who works for a con 
sumers’ society has a question of hi 
own. In consumers’ cooperative 
goods are not bought to be sol 
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they are bought to be used. Con- 
sumers do not seek merely the lowest 
price nor the most expensive quali- 
ty; they do not want to buy brushes 
that are so cheaply made that the 





lews f 








ple wh pristles fall out in a week, nor do 
lios 3 they see the value, on the other hand, 
Y equip of having a satisfactory wooden 





brush plated in silver or gold. 






eceptig 
Because they are building for 
tried themselves, and not for others, con- 
ym thes sumers do not have any use for false 
bumpedl oF imitation appearances: their res- 
n. goog  taurants are eating places, not make- 
‘ofit, th believe pirates’ dens. Their banks 
artista are pleasant places to handle credits: 
This j they do not look like Egyptian 
artist i tombs. Cooperatives are an attempt 
in gov at rational living, and that is why 
does higy the main question the artist asks 
esign oj When he is designing something for 
ood, oy a consumers’ society is: 
oins ani “What is it supposed to do?” 
ernmen This is the question that was in the 
aVagan minds of the members of the Swedish 
Cooperative Wholesale Architect’s 
eal Office when they designed most of 
ld wil the things you see in the pictures ac- 
signe companying this article. This organi- 
sden, @ 2ation was established in 1924 by the 
y will consumer cooperatives of Sweden. 
perativé Its members study the doings of the 
sis on COOPeratives. Then they try to plan 
dish ex ‘their homes, factories, stores, fur- 
nishings, and villages so that they 
a con can do their work without waste. 
vn of hi The plans of the Architect’s Office 
srativels ave offered a model for all types 






of activity among the members of 
the cooperative movement, but there 
is no compulsion on anyone to adopt 
their designs. As a rule, however, 
consumers gratefully accept the sug- 
gestions of these artists because of 
their manifest advantages. Not only 
do their plans make consumers’ work 
easier; they also help the Swedish 
cooperatives to play, eat, and sleep. 

In the playroom (Fig. 2) in the 
workmen’s cooperative apartment 
house, the lights, the furnishings, 
the floor plan, and the toys have all 
been designed by the artists of the 
Swedish Cooperative Wholesale, 
(also called Kooperativa Férbundet 
or KF). The large building boxes in 
the playroom are smoothly polished: 
no splinters. They are sturdily built: 
)mo breakage. And they have slots 
Where they may be easily grasped. 
The toy cupboards are high off the 
)#oor where the supervisor may reach 
sthem conveniently and where they 
[May also be used as a shelf. There 
) #7e no sharp corners or bumps on the 
: durniture; it is easily dusted. The 
» Windows and the colors of the wall 
 thed light into every corner. And 
"yet this is not an expensive room 
The cooperatives have discovered a 
natural law: the greatest beauty and 
the greatest simplicity are likewise 
the most economical. You will have 
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Art and Architecture for Consumers 
Try to be Useful and Turn out Beautiful 
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Figure 4: What they look like inside. 


to look hard to find anything waste- 
ful in this room. 

In some of these pictures you will 
observe a strong “modern” effect. 
Design is supposed to be “modern” 
when it has clean and simple lines, 
broad planes, a lot of glass and metal, 
and no doodads. This effect, in the 
Swedish buildings, was not sought 
for. The artists did not say, “This 
counter has to look modern. Let’s put 
a chromium edge on it.” 


Instead they said, “What is the 
most efficient way to build this store? 
What materials will do the best job 
at a reasonable cost?” The answer 
was clean and simple lines, glass and 
metal, 


plastics, smooth surfaces, 


round corners, air, space, and light. 

Mathematics pupils know why you 
need fewer bricks to build a ware- 
house with a 10,000 cubic foot ca- 
pacity if you shape it like a cylinder 
than if you shape it square. That is 
one reason for rounded corners; an- 
other is that rounded corners are 
easier to clean. But they are not al- 
ways easier to build. The loading 
platform of this bakehouse and 
butcher’s shop (Fig. 1) at Vasteras 
is curved so that it may be easy to 
swing a truck alongside. 

In planning the model string of co- 
operative stores for the Stockholm 
Exposition in 1930 (Fig. 3) the KF 
designers assumed that it is the busi- 
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ness of a store window to 
invite people inside. The 
average merchant puts his 
most attractive goods in the 
window as a promise of 
what he has to sell. The co- 
operative goes further and 
opens the whole store to 
view. The sections of this 
string of stores are sepa- 
rated from each other by 
glass partitions, so that a 
buyer may see everything 
in the place. At the same 
time, the open windows in- 
crease the store’s supply of 
natural light. 

In the model store for a 
rural district (Fig. 5) less 
expensive materials are 
used than in the city stores. Where 
the volume of business is low, a 
high investment in the plant is not 
justified. But the rural store does not 
need glass or metal to look smart and 
business-like. Its design is derived 
not only from its function, although 
function is foremost. Its design is in 
harmony with the materials; the 
boards are arranged in a decorative 
manner without a sacrifice of struc- 
tural efficiency. Some cooperative 
buildings are also designed to har- 
monize with neighboring buildings 
and with the geographical surround- 
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Figure 5: Model store for a country district. 


ings. Imagine the ordinary business 
man designing his store front to har- 
monize with the front of his competi- 
tor next door! 

A glance inside a cooperative store 
(Fig. 4) suggests other principles of 
cooperative design. The eye is di- 
rected at every point to the merchan- 
dise. The store equipment is plain 
and unobtrusive but the clock has a 
desirable prominence. The stools and 
benches pay mute tribute to a 


Figure 6: A modern Stockholm coopera- 

tive apartment house, designed to give 

tenants as much space, air and sunshine 
as possible. 


thoughtful concern for the 
customer. Although floors 
in front of the counter are 
usually hard, for the sake 
of durability, the floors be- 
hind the counter are usual- 
ly of linoleum or some 
other soft material restful 
to the clerks’ feet. The 
aisles or working space in 
the cooperative stores are 
larger than what is usually 
provided. 

Concern for their em- 
ployees and their children, 
too, is evident in the neat 
rows of apartments which 
the workers built coopera- 
tively with the aid of the 
Forbundet. To afford sur- 
roundings as pleasant as these or the 
adjacent Kollektivhus (Fig. 6) ten- 
ants must buy economically and 
they must also receive a fair share 
of the national income in exchange 
for their contribution to the nation. 

In sum, cooperative design seeks 
to please not the proprietor, nor the 
professor of aesthetics, but the peo- 
ple who must make the designs a 
part of their lives. 

In a sense, this is the spirit of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement; 
to create a reasonable and harmoni- 
ous world. 
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“Help Wanted” in the Coops 


By William G. Winemiller 


Director. Educational Department, Ohio Farm Bureau 


OMEW HERE in thirty-nine 
countries of the world every 
'} human need is being supplied 
consumer cooperatives requiring 
their organization and administra- 
, professional training, technical 
and labor. The cooperative 
wement in its many phases offers 
th vocational opportunities equal 
those of commercial business. 
Cooperative institutions, such as 
yrance companies, wholesale and 
iil organizations, need clerically 
ined people, bookkeepers, ac- 


mtants, and salesmen, as well as 


se trained in business methods 
jmanagement. Farm cooperatives 
srun by agricultural graduates. 
gperative medical societies and 
pitas require highly trained and 
goughly competent doctors and 
ses. Credit unions must have 
king experience. Cooperative 
ries need expert mechanics and 
pnagers. And in Europe we find 
perative architects, journalists, 
d teachers 
Many tons of coffee are roasted by 
Central Cooperative Wholesale 
Wisconsin. This same wholesale 
nsand operates its own bakery. 
packs two hundred seventy differ- 
tarticles of merchandise under its 
gistered label or trademark. Such 
organization requires a wide 
nge of employees—stenographers, 
tks, salesmen, truck drivers, bak- 
s coffee roasters and packers, au- 
irs, bookkeepers and departmen- 
lexecutives. In addition, managers 
i personnel are required to oper- 
the hundreds of local coopera- 
ts that own and control the 
holesale. 
These examples show that there is 
plae in the cooperative for any 
bith who shows natural adaptabil- 
y, echnical training, and, above 
i, the capacity to make the cooper- 
Wveway his way of living. 


High Wage Policy 

What rewards does the coopera- 
e offer? Let us first consider the 

ical matter of dollars and cents. 
general, it is the practice of co- 
Mtalive organizations to pay less 
€ecutives in the higher salary 
ackets and more to employees in 
lower salary brackets. Coopera- 
are interested in seeing that all 
ir employees are able to main- 
man adequate standard of living 
= than that a few at the top ac- 
Many times more than they 
actually consume, as is too often 
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Atlas 


There were 878 cooperative stores in the United States in 1933. Many more have 
opened, some under government sponsorship, during the Roosevelt administration. 
Still in their infancy, they handle a small portion of cooperative business. 


the case in present-day production 
and distribution. 

No discrimination exists between 
the sexes in employment or pay 
where either men or women can do 
the same job efficiently. Men are ex- 
pecting careers in business activity 
and are anxious to assume additional 
responsibility, while most girls are 
looking forward to home-making as 
a life work and are engaged in busi- 
ness only in the interim. However, 
any young woman who conscien- 
tiously desires a career in coopera- 
tive business, who has the requisite 
personal characteristics, training, 
energy, and stamina can find her 
place in the sun. 

In addition to higher wages and 
salaries for employees, cooperatives 
seek to maintain good working hours 
and conditions. Lighting, heating 
and ventilation are scientifically 
planned in new buildings construct- 
ed. Facilities for rest and recreation 
are rapidly being arranged by both 
locals and wholesales. A few cooper- 
atives, particularly in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, already own parks and 
recreation facilities for use by their 
employees and members. Lunch 
rooms where wholesome, well-pre- 
pared food may be obtained at mini- 
mum prices have been established in 
many instances. Working hours have 
been shortened. The Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperatives have adopted a 
five-day, 36-hour week. It has found 
that employees are actually able to 
accomplish practically as much 
work in the shortened work period 


as they formerly did in a 44-hour 
week. Cooperatives also lead the 
way in seeking always the most ideal 
equipment for their employees. In a 
true cooperative humane working 
conditions take precedence over 
ruthless pursuit of gain. 


Promotion from Ranks 


The cooperative offers youth a 
splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment since it is the policy to promote 
those within the organization rather 
than going outside for personnel to 
fill the more responsible positions. 
Those coming in from the outside 
are hired because they have acquired 
skills and experiences not possessed 
in the employee group. One coopera- 
tive executive in Ohio maintains that 
the cooperative must of necessity 
train its own employees in its own 
methods and that it is about impos- 
sible for one schooled in competitive 
business to be successful in the co- 
operative field. 

Cooperative philosophy and un- 
derstanding, followed by some phase 
of business endeavor, is making 
steady gains in hundreds of commu- 
nities. The more far-flung the move- 
ment, the greater the possibilities for 
ambitious and capable young people. 

A few figures will clearly indicate 
the present rate of expansion among 
cooperatives. Our organization in 
Ohio, only seventeen years old, em- 
ploys 700 men and women in its state 
offices. During the three-month pe- 
riod, June to August, 1937, 100 new 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


The Cooperative Hope 


Dear Editor: 

With the advent of the depression, 
such solutions for our’ economic ills as 
Fascism and Communism have become 
popular with the despairing masses of 
Europe. People have willingly given 
up most of their liberties to dictators 
who in return supposedly guaranteed 
them economic security and national 
power. In our blind hope that a dic- 
tator through political edict could re- 
vise our economic machinery, even 
here in the United States we gave the 
President extraordinary powers. 

Generally speaking, most of the pro- 
posed solutions use political action as 
the basis for the reconstruction of the 
economic order. The Fascists and Com- 
munists, for example, favor an econ- 
omy imposed from above by force. 

In direct contrast to the despair 
which drives people to such inade- 
quate solutions is the feeling of hope 
aroused by a new movement of demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

This movement follows in the foot- 
steps of the now famous weavers of 
Rochdale, England, who, a century 





FORUM 


Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


ago, established the first cooperative 
enterprise. The members of the or- 
ganization planned to alleviate their 
economic troubles at the source, by 
economic action. They contributed 
small amounts of capital, rented a 
building, bought some stock, and 
opened for business. Each member had 
one vote regardless of his contribution 
of capital. Goods were sold at current 
market prices. Profits were returned 
at the end of the year in proportion to 
the member’s purchases. The whole 
scheme was founded on good business 
principles. Thus the cooperative pio- 
neers of Rochdale made their own eco- 
nomic order within the limits of the 
old one, without bloody revolution. 

Today 140,000,000 members of the 
International Cooperative movement 
proclaim, by their success, the fact that 
Fascism and Communism are unnec- 
essary as well as undesirable. The co- 
operatives denounce the philosophy of 
violence. 

Nor do they fall into the errors of 
Fascism and Communism, in assuming 
that the important man in the eco- 
nomic set-up is the producer. They see 
that the consumer is the key-man. 
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Mathematics notes? You can “‘eat 
them up’’ on one of Corona’s “‘modified 
engineering’’ keyboards ! Other special 
key boards to order. .. French, German, 
International, Chemical, ete. 
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Over-production holds no feay 
them; this is impossible in a g 
planned on production for need, 

The cooperative movement j 
movement of the present. It dog 
talk of Utopias of the future, by 
does a good job of the present, ag a 
eral million contented members jn4 
Middle West will attest. 

Isadore Meites, 
Central High Se) 
St. Joseph, Mo, 


a 
(Isadore Meites is one of the sf 
dents who won a trip to Washingt 


Spec 
in 1936-in Scholastic’s News Exam, 
Ed.) A 
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Sportsmanship 

(Concluded from page 29) 
on‘their arrival and extend to the 
the greetings of the host school. Bag 
student cheering section will give 
cheer for the opposing side. And it 
hardly necessary to say that the st 
dent cheering sections will confi 
their vocal efforts to shouts of eneo 
agement, and would no sooner boo, 
jeer the visiting team and officia 
than they would insult a guest in the 
own home. If an official makes wh 
looks like an error in judgment, st 
dents will keep silent. If a prote 
is in order, the captain will do this, a 
proaching the referee in an orde 
and polite manner. After the gam 
such acts as tearing down the go 
posts are definitely taboo. 

You are doubtless ready to adm 
that there are greater values in qa 
operation than in competition. Ther 
fore, the more of cooperation that 
be injected into our competitive attiv 
ities, the greater good will come 
them. 

It is not desirable to seek the com 
plete elimination of competition. | 
fact, it is probably not possible tod 
so. Even in a game you may be pla 
ing all by yourself, competition wi 
be in force. You will be “competi 
against yourself” by trying to impro 
your score. Suppose you are shootif 
arrows at a target, all alone. In tl 
first round of 72, you score 50 hits f 
a score of 321. The next time youw 
strive to improve this. This is compé 
ing against yourself, or, better, wif 
yourself, in an effort to improve youl 
self. In golf you not only strive tool 
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“Help Wanted” 


(Concluded from page 33) 


employees were hired. Two-thirds of 
these were women. The Central Co- 
operative Wholesale in Wisconsin 
expects to have a 10 to 15 per cent 
expansion in employment during the 
ensuing year. The Consumers’ Coop- 
erative Association, with headquar- 
ters in Missouri, is enjoying a 35 per 
cent annual personnel expansion in 


persons believe that the cooperative 
theory of creating goods for use 
rather than for profit, with business 


methods built on the Rochdale prin- 
ciples, offers the best approach to the 
solution of our economic dilemma. 
Surely the opportunity of helping 
bring order out of chaos, plenty for 
all to a world suffering from “scarci- 
ty” in the midst of abundance, a good 
life to the masses now deprived al- 
most of existence, offers a greater 
challenge and greater sense of per- 





Atlas 


Cooperatives believe whole-heartedly in the scientific method, personified in this food 
analysis laboratory worker, employed by Sweden’s Kooperativa Forbundet. Besides 
setting up scientific quality standards, they are eager to try new inventions. 


its wholesale and 25 per cent in its 
local member associations. The 
movement in America will increase 
its business volume close to 50 per 
cent this year over 1936. 

Security both for the present and 
future is offered the employee of the 
cooperative. Constant employment 
is practically assured the individual 
who has proved himself valuable to 
his organization. It is well known 
that during times of stress, when 
profit-seeking industry is closing its 
doors, cooperative enterprises that 
are soundly financed and well man- 
aged, generally make steady gains, 
giving assurance of continued em- 
ployment to its employees. At no 
time during the depression did the 
British Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety in England show less than a 144 
per cent annual gain in employment. 


Opportunity 


Perhaps the greatest reward 
which comes from participation in 
the cooperative movement eludes 
measurement in any material terms. 
It lies in the opportunity for a new 
type of pioneering which the move- 
ment presents. A growing number of 


sonal achievement than crossing the 
deepest ocean or climbing the high- 
est mountain. 

What does the cooperative ask of 
those who would enter its portals? 
Let us first consider the individual’s 
qualifications for the job itself. The 
quality of his work (accuracy, neat- 
ness, and order of work) and the 
quantity of his work (speed, ease 
and method) are of primary impor- 
tance. These tests may be applied 
alike to those entering clerical, me- 
chanical of professional work. What 
the individual himself has to offer is 
very often the determining factor in 
the matter of employment. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau Cooper- 
ative Association lists personal qual- 
ifications in the following order: (1) 
creative imagination, (2) planning 
ability, (3) analytical ability, (4) 
thoroughness, (5) accuracy, (6) re- 
liability, (7) punctuality, (8) mem- 
ory, (9) sobriety, (10) emotional 
stability, (11) physical attractive- 
ness and strength. 

Employees are drawn from many 
sources: Those who apply directly, 
those recommended by employees 
and members, and those referred by 


educational institutions. More ¢ 
phasis is placed upon an individy 
personal qualifications than upon}; 
education and past experience. Hoy, 
ever, practically all cooperatiye 
consider high school training a mij 
mum requirement. Those _hayip 
college training are given preferengd 
in positions calling for specialize 
technical knowledge. For young pey 
ple of high school and college traiy 
ing, experience in volunteer or parf 
time service in local cooperatives g 
in the organization of college coop 
eratives has proven a stepping stop 
to full time employment. 


What to Learn 

Persons who have taken regula 
courses in cooperation in college ¢ 
special short courses conducted 9 
endorsed by cooperative bodies are 
given special consideration in em. 
ployment. Grand View College, a 
Des Moines, Iowa, inspired by the 
famous Danish “folk high schools,” 
is organized on cooperative princi 
ples and expresses the cooperative 
spirit. In general, apart from techni- 
cal or professional efficiency, the c- 
operative employee needs a mor 
liberal general education than the 
employee in private business if heis 
to fulfill intelligently his task in re 
lation to society in general. 

It is important that those taking 
high school training give special at- 
tention to written and spoken Eng- 
lish, public speaking. such courses 
in psychology, sociology and et 
nomics as may be oiieved, ousines 
courses for those interested in cleri- 
cal and stenographic work, courses 
in mechanical arts for those planning 
to enter that field. Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have courses in coopera 
tion for high school students. 

Specialized departments of coop- 
erative business such as organiza- 
tion, education, purchasing, market- 
ing, finance, insurance, legislation, 
and electrification require the set 
vices of trained persons. For them, 
the following subjects are desirable: 
psychology, social science, econom- 
ics (emphasizing a survey of the Co 
operative Movement, its histofy, 
possibilities, significance, and bus- 
ness methods), journalism and pub- 
lic speaking. 

These, then, are the potential o 
cupational opportunities to be found 
within the cooperative movement 
The movement as we know it® 
America today does not offer a tt 
mendous number of openings, but its 
future has unlimited possibilities 
Opportunity for youth in cooper 
tive employment will make } 
strongest appeal to those who @ 
willing to help plan and pioneer ne 
activities that will transform 6 
“scarcity” economy into one 
abundance for all. 
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Deal In Wheat 


(Concluded from page 12) 


she was to join him in Chicago so 
soon as he had found a steady job. 
Then he had come to Chicago and had 
turned workman. His brother Joe 
conducted a small hat factory on Arch- 
er Avenue, and for a time he found 
there a meager employment. But dif- 
ficulties had occurred, times were bad, 
the hat factory was involved in debts, 
the repealing of a certain import duty 
on manufactured felt overcrowded the 
home market with cheap Belgian and 
French products, and in the end his 
prother had assigned and gone to Mil- 
waukee. 

Thrown out of work, Lewiston drift- 
ed aimlessly about Chicago, from pil- 
lar to post, working a little, earning 
here a dollar, there a dime, but always 
sinking, sinking, till at last the ooze of 
the lowest bottom dragged at his feet 
and the rush of the great ebb went 
over him and engulfed him and shut 
him out from the light, and a park 
bench became his home and the bread 
line his chief makeshift of subsistence. 

He stood now in the enfolding driz- 
ile, sodden, stupefied with fatigue. Be- 
fore and behind stretched the line. 
There was no talking. There was no 
sound. The drizzle descended inces- 
santly. After a long time midnight 
struck. 

There was something ominous and 
gravely impressive in this intermina- 
ble line of dark figures, close-pressed, 
soundless; a crowd, yet absolutely 
still; a close-packed, silent file, wait- 
ing, waiting in the vast deserted night- 
ridden street; waiting without a word, 
without a movement, there under the 
night and under the slow-moving 
mists of rain. 

Few in the crowd were professional 
beggars. Most of them were workmen, 
long since out of work, forced into 
idleness by long-continued hard times, 
by ill luck, by sickness. To them the 
bread line was a godsend. 

The period of waiting on this night 
of rain seemed endless to those silent, 
hungry men; but at length there was a 
stir. The line moved. The side door 
opened. Ah, at last! They were going 
to hand out the bread. 

But instead of the usual white- 
aproned under-cook with his crowded 
hampers there now appeared in the 
doorway a new man—a young fellow 
who looked like a bookkeeper’s assis- 
tant. He bore in his hand a placard, 
which he tacked to the outside of the 
door. Then he disappeared within the 
bakery, locking the door after him. 

A shudder of despair, an unformed, 
inarticulate sense of calamity, seemed 
to run from end to end of the line. 
What had happened? Those in the 
rear, unable to read the placard, 
surged forward, a sense of bitter dis- 
appointment clutching at their hearts. 
_The line broke up, disintegrated 
Into a shapeless throng—a throng that 
crowded forward and collected in front 
of the shut door whereon the placard 
was affixed. Lewiston, with the others, 
Pushed forward. On the placard he 
read these words: 

“Owing to the fact that the price of 


e 
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Team snaps into formation 





grain has been increased to two dollars 
a bushel, there will be no distribution 
of bread from this bakery until further 
notice.” 


Lewiston turned away, dumb, be- 
wildered. Till morning he walked the 
purpose, 


streets, going on without 


without direction. 


Dimly he began to see the signifi- 
cance of things. Caught once in the 


cogs and wheels of a great and ter- 
rible engine, he had seen—none bet- 
ter—its workings. 


He had seen the two ends of a great 
wheat operation—a battle between 


Bear and Bull. The stories (subse- 
quently published in the city’s press) 


of Truslow’s countermove in selling 
Hornung his own wheat, supplied the 


unseen section. The farmer—he who 
raised the wheat—was ruined upon 
one hand; the working-man—he who 
consumed it—was ruined upon the 
other. But between the two, the great 
operators, who never sow the wheat 
they traded in, bought and sold the 
world’s food, gambled in the nourish- 
ment of entire nations, practised their 
tricks, their chicanery and oblique 
shifty “deals,” were reconciled in their 
differences, and went on through their 
appointed way, jovial, contented, en- 
throned, and unassailable 





Reprinted from A Deal in Wheat, and 
Other Stories, by Frank Norris, copy- 
right 1903, 1931, by permission of Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., Inc., publishers. 





- + + quarterback crackles 
signals . . . center pops pig- 
skin into play — 

But Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, an 
All-American cereal, go “Snap, 
Crackle, Pop!” all atonce! And what 
teamwork! — flavor and crispness 
deliciously blended! What a per- 
fect “pass” defense —no one can 
pass up Rice Krispies! Watch them 
come back in the “second half” — 
for second helpings! Rice Krispies 
are a light team — but see those 
toasted rice bubbles smash through 
appetite for a taste-touchdown! 


Just watch husky young athletes 
tackle a bowl of Rice Krispies! No 


TEAMWORK 
™™ BOWL! 










penalties for “holding”—those tasty 
bubbles of toasted rice disappear 


in a jiffy! And there has never 
been a substitute for this “super”- 
cereal! 

Grocers everywhere sell Kel- 
logg’s Rice Krispies, in the WAXTITE 
inner bag that keeps them oven- 
fresh. Just pour on milk or cream, 
and hear them 
crackle! Always 
ready to serve. 
Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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HOW WOULD YOU 
DO IT? 


How would you design a new clock or 
amodern automobile radiator ornament? 
These are two of the several interesting 
problems in the 1938— 


HIGGINS MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARDS 


HIGGINS 





Enter Now! 
PRIZES 


$100.00 in Cash 
$60.00 Value in Inks 


There are four projects in the Higgins 
Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards. For each there is a first 
prize of $25.00 and 5 Honorable Men- 
tions, each consisting of a set of 12 
bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks 
valued at $3.00. 


HIGGINS 


- 





Send coupon for complete rules of the contest 
and full description of awards, as well as helpful 
hints in the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Please send me the rules governing participa- 
tion in the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards 
and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 


0 Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 
ink or black ink) 


im Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 


Design Awards 
Name@.....cccccee evebedens hadwessens eoes 
Address... ... 0 ccccecccccccecccses evccee 


SN ROME «6 .ccndsccdcenecsnadecess 








DIRECTORY 


National Cooperatives 











Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
(Clusa), 167 West 12 St., New York. 
E. R. Bowen, Executive Secretary. A 
national information office, supported 
by 18 member societies; soon to move 
to Chicago. Est. 1916. 

National Cooperatives, Inc., 616 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. A na- 
tional purchasing office, established by 
several Midwest wholesale coopera- 
tives. Est. 1921. 

Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 
East 57 St., New York. Informational 
and organizational services. Est. 1936. 

Consumer Distribution Corp., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. Founded 
by E. A. Filene in 1936 to organize and 
advise cooperative department stores. 
First major project is at Greenbelt. 

Cooperative Distributors, 114 E. 16 
St.. New York. Rochdale mail-order 
house. Est. 1933. 

Credit Union National Association 
(Cuna), Raffeisen House, Madison, 
Wis. National headquarters of the 
credit unions. Founded by Filene in 
1921, now self-sustaining. 

National Committee on College Co- 
operatives, 5757 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Informational and organiza- 
tional services. Est. 1936. 

The Workmen’s Circle, 175 E. Broad- 
way, New York; and the International 
Workers Order, 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York, are typical of many fraternal 
benefit organizations which purchase 
insurance and health services cooper- 
atively. They are under the direct 
control of the members and are thus 
distinguished from those which allow 
proxy voting. 


Consumer Organizations 

HE following national organiza- 

tions offer consumer services but 
their members are not organized in 
cooperative societies. 

Consumers Research, Washington, N. J. 
Governed by self-perpetuating board. 
Tests and reports on consumer goods. Anti- 
labor. Anti-cooperatives. 

Consumers Union, 55 Vandam St., New 
York. Directors elected by mail ballot. 
Tests and reports on consumer goods. Pro- 
labor. Pro-cooperatives. 

Consumers National Federation, 110 
Morningside Drive, New York. Persia 
Campbell, Executive Secretary. 








J 
Notice 
Do not answer the advertisement of Jan 
Van Galen of Holland which appeared in 
Oct. 2nd Scholastic and which offered 
tulip bulbs for $1.00. 

The U. S. Post Office has discovered Jan 
Van Galen to be fraudulent, and will re- 
turn your letter including the cash. 
Scholastic and many other magazines 
where the ad appeared stopped the adver- 
tisement as soon as the fraud was discov- 
ered. Scholastic’s usual practice of care- 
ful investigation of all advertisers was not 
effective in this instance because of its 
foreign source. Our apologies to our read- 
ers and a promise that foreign advertisers 





will be doubly investigated hereafter. 








WE'LL PROVE IT hua 


Own a ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


On your own terms 


ACT NOW...TRY THIS 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


in your own home —Free! 


You don’t have to risk a penny! Give a 
Royal Portable a thorough trial, learn from 
experience how much it helps. . . then pay 
cash, or only a few cents a day. And it’s a 
genuine, latest model Royal, too. Easy to 
use—even if you’ve never typed before... 
Scientifically designed—with full-sized key- 
board and other big machine features. You’A 
use it through high school, college and in 
the years to come. Don’t wait. Act Now! 


Handsome ose. 12" 
Tripiiy convertible! 


INSTANT TYPING CHART 


t inven- 
Later ows 


jon. Itsh 
mT See ata 


— oe 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-52. 2 Park Ave., New York 

tell me how I canown—for only 
afew centsa day—a latest model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable—complete 
with free Carrying Case an 























Instant Typing Chart. 











I 
| 
Name a | 
| 
I 
| 
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| Street. —— 

| City. State. _——_—_— 
I already own Typewriter, 

l Serial No. . Tell me how much you 


= allow on it;as CASH payment on a new Ro; 2 
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Chinese immigrant was being 


4ioned by a custom’s officer. 
at is your name?” asked the of- 


keeze,” said the son of the Orient. 
sthat your real name?” asked the 


0, sah,” replied the immigrant. 
translate it into velly good Eng- 


jell, what’s your real name?” per- 
i the officer. 

Ah Choo,” said the Chinese.—The 
hodist Recorder. 


macher: ‘‘Now, Tom, hold your 
up and shoulders back. You’d 
to have a fine carriage when 
seaman, wouldn’t you?” 

mm: “Well, I’d rather have an air- 


puntry Boy (to City Boy): What 
you know about cows? You don’t 
mknow if that’s a Jersey cow in 
pasture. 

tity Boy: I don’t know from here, 
wel can’t see the license. 


Aquaintance: “Did you ever run 

wainst a mathematical problem 
6 {stumped you?” 

mous mathematician: “Yes, in- 
w;I could never figure out how, 
mding to the advertisements, 85 
cat of the dentists recommended 
brand of tooth paste, 92 per cent 
bmmended another brand, and 95 
ent recommended still another 
n.”—Atlanta Two Bells. 


Ptaters is good this morning, 
fam,” said the market gardener, 
ghis usual weekly call. 
Oh, are they?” retorted the cus- 
tr. “That reminds me. How is it 
tthose you sold me last week were 
mich smaller at the bottom of the 
kei than at the top?” 
Wel,” replied the man, “P’taters is 
it so fast now, by the time I get 
wietful dug, the last ones is about 
ke the size of the first.”—-Montreal 
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Atald-headed man never knows 
fr to take it as a compliment or 
when he is spoken of as “a pol- 
i gentleman.”’ 
- 

Moher: “Why are you making 
is at that bulldog?” 
y child (wailing): “He start- 


: “Do you run a bus between 
biel and the railway station?” 
lager: “No, sir. 
pust: “That's strange. All my 
$said you would get me coming 
Ping. —Montreal Herald. 
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THE NEWSPAPER’S 


STAR REPORTER 





NE of the most exciting places 
to work is a modern newspaper 
office. Typewriters race like ma- 
chine gunfire . . . fast typesetting 
machines jangle... giant presses 
roll and rumble—printing as many 
as 600 papers a minute. 

But shrill and sharp above all 
the clatter and action is the con- 
stant ring of telephone bells. 

Truly the telephone is one of a 
paper's star reporters. No matter 
where a story breaks, it offers the 
quickest, surest way to get the 
news to the city desk. 

Reporters will tell you the tele- 
phone is their right-hand man. 
By calling up contacts, they track 
down news. And when on the 
scene of a story, they leg it to the 
nearest telephone with the facts. 

Modern journalism owes much 
of its speed to America’s telephone 
system—the fastest, ar 
most reliable telephone iy 
service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


\\ Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
20 THeey one ofthe 88 STYLES 





sprees 
Scholastic sitvatiinemetaie are carefully selected. 
Most of them are aids to education, health, or fun. 
By mailing in these advertisers’ coupons you keep 
yourself informed of new opportunities. Please 
mention Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


*‘History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS: these Schola i 
titles for class, library, and shelf at home 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 


Cae - 
ges e o> y ; - 
7) Wp To give you the charming personality you’ve been wishing for, 7 
ae Ke to put you at ease on the dance floor, at school, and at home— } 
Gay Head. your own generation’s Emily Post. wrote the easy- 


going. side-splitting chapters of this book. “Dress Your Best,” 


f 


\ “Offsides.” “Face the Music,” etc.. appeared first in Scholastic, 7 
My So many students asked us to print them in book form. to be kept — 
i ~ in the room upstairs and referred to before important occasions, = 
that we couldn’t resist. Get your copy early—they’re selling fast! 
Col Hundreds of students are already acquiring pointers on “how 
to win friends and influence people.” 


THE NEW SAPLINGS 


Your contemporaries are important literary personages. These plays, poems, short stories. and essays were — 
written by people in classrooms like yours—maybe one of your friends is in print between the covers of 4 
Scholastic’s new edition of Saplings. If you’ve ever been curious about young men and women of your own 
age. you'll want to get a copy of Saplings and read what these prize-winners thought about the world and 4 
themselves. And, if you like a good short story, a lively poem, a gay essay, and a stirring play, you'll like 


every word that your own generation wrote in this delightful book. 


RADIO PLAYS 


If you belong to the school Drama Club, or are an amateur radio broadcaster, or have to arrange a class © 
or auditorium program, or simply happen to be one of the hundreds of students who became fans for Scholas- 
tic Radio Plays last year—you’ll find these 8 titles, just added to our list of printed radio booklets— more 
than welcome. They’re modern, an up-to-date type of drama. They’re easy to present—no sets, no costumes, 
no long rehearsals. They’re exciting and varied—one for every subject—and there’s a thrilling climax in every : 


- play. 


TITLES 


a 
LELAND STANFORD (Movie * 
History) PI 
. SEARCH FOR SLEEP (Ether 
Discovered) g 
PETTICOAT BRIGADE (First” 
Women Voters) 4 
HOUSE ON HALSTEAD~ 
STREET (Social Service) 
STATE VS. JOE MILLER 
(Crime) a 
FIRST SPARK (The World” 
War) | 
VIENNESE SERENADE (Schu- © 
bert’s Romance) 
. MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR” 
GOLD (Literature) : 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $...... for which please send me the titles checked 


Boy Dates Girl @ 35¢ 
Saplings @ $1.50 
Radio Plays @ 25c¢ each 

















| copy of any play 
Additional copies of the same play 
10c 
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